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TEACHING 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 


" HE whole art of teaching is only the art of awakening the 
natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing it afterwards; and curiosity itself can be vivid and 
wholesome only in proportion as the mind is contented and happy. 
Those acquirements, crammed by force into the minds of children, 
simply clog and stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge be 
properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good 
appetite. 


“T know Jeanne! If that child were entrusted to my care, 
I should make of her—not a learned woman, for I would look to 
her future happiness only—but a child full of bright intelligence, 
and full of life, in whom everything beautiful in art and nature 
would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. 

“*T would teach her to live in sympathy with all that is beauti- 
ful—comely landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. I would make lovable to 
her everything I would wish her to love. , « 

‘‘Even her needlework I would make pleasurable to her, by a 
proper choice of the fabrics, the styie of embroideries, the designs 
of lace. I would give her a beautiful dog and a pony, to teach her 
how to manage animals; I would give her birds to take care of, 
so that she could learn the value of even a drop of water and a 
erumb of bread. And in order that she should have a still higher 
pleasure, I would train her to find delight in exercising charity, 
And inasmuch as none of us may escape pain, I should teach her 
that Christian wisdom which elevates us above all suffering, and 
gives a beauty even to grief itself. That is my idea of the right 
way to educate a young girl.” 
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The Road to School 


By Wrntrrep M. Letts 


“Tt’s a long way to school,” said little Rosanne. 
“Take holt of my hand, ’twill be shorter,” said 
Dan. 


‘Tis well for the larks now up there in the sky— 


I wish I was with them,” said she with a sigh. 

‘* *T would be fine to be footing the turf on the bog. 
I’m wishing,”’ said she, ‘I was just an old dog 
That never need learn A B C in school, 

Or primer or grammar or tables or rule.” 

But Dan held her hand in his own as they talked— 


And it wasn’t so long as they thought when the 
day 


Betwixt hoppin’ and throttin’ was well on its 
way, 


And the two of them back on the bog road to- 
gether 


With the bees humming songs and the wind in the 
heather. 


—The Commonweal! 
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‘The Kindergarten 
Spirit in the Grades 


By Lucy WHEELOCK 


\—#\HE Boston Kindergarten Club celebrated 
ZAos| in November, 1928, the fiftieth anniver- 
| sary of the establishment of kindergartens 
in Boston. For forty years the kinder- 
igartens have been a part of the public 
school system. At the banquet given on the 
oceasion of this anniversary many school prin- 
cipals and officials were present and all testified 


to the influence of the kindergarten in enriching 
the schools and the practice of teaching. 

Some of us can recall the early period of 
kindergarten history when we had to struggle 
to convince the school public of the educational 
value of play and of the need of giving a child a 
chance to grow. The pioneers of the kinder- 
garten were so absorbed in their task of estab- 


to the value of the kin- 
dergartens as a leaven of 
the school system. An 
honored school principal 
spoke especially of the 
spirit which the kinder- 
garten had brought into 
her building, working up 
through the — grades. 
During the meeting of 
the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Associ- 
ation held in Boston in 
1928,a kindergarten 


The humanizing influence of the kinder- 


garten has permeated the entire field of 


early childhood education. Nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary grade teachers are 
working together for an enrichment of their 
practice, and some method of kindergarten- 
primary unification is the concern of the 
progressive public school system. 

In our series of articles on this subject 
Miss Wheelock’s paper will be followed 
by an account of the ‘“‘helping teacher’’ in the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department of the 
San Francisco Public Schools. 


lishing kindergarten 
ideals and introducing a 
new technic of child train- 
ing that their attention 
and interest were focused 
upon the preschool pe- 
riod. But even at that 
early stage there were 
some who glimpsed the 
truth that the kinder- 
garten itself could only 
prosper through the ex- 
tension of its spirit and 
philosophy into the 


dinner was given by the 
local group at which lead- 


ing educators of the country were invited to speak. 
The same testimony was given at that meeting as 


grades. Presently we 
were given a place on 
convention programs. 
At the St. Louis meeting in 1912 of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, a topic on an evening 


MOVABLE FURNITURE AND HANDICRAFT IN A-FOURTH GRADE, BRIGHT SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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6 AMERICAN 
program was ‘‘The Function of the Kindergarten 
in the Public School System.’ I quote from the 
report of that meeting: 

“A natural education begins in the activity 
of the senses, in the acquisition of language, and 
in learning the need of obedience to law. More 
than half a century ago a man, Friedrich Froebel, 
with the wisdom of the philosopher and the 
soul of a child, had a vision of what education 
could do for human beings with such favorable 
natural beginnings. He gave form to his vision 
in a scheme of education to which in a moment 
of happy inspiration he gave the name ‘Child 
Garden,’ thus indicating its scope and purpose. 
It exalts development and training above knowl- 
edge. Its function in a school system is to make 
the right beginnings of the educational process. 
It is a part of a whole, necessary to the excellence 
and completeness of the whole.”’ 

The early reports of the International Kinder- 
garten Union show such topics as ‘Correlation 
of Kindergarten and Primary,” ‘Relation of 
the Kindergarten to the School System,” and 
“Co-operation of Kindergarten and Grade 
Teachers.” 

These pioneer efforts have been crowned with 
success in a general recognition and adoption of 
the kindergarten, and now our leaders turn 
more and more to the work of kindergarten 
extension. By this we mean not only the 
extension of the kindergarten itself throughout 
the country, until every child has the benefit 


THESE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN OF BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, WILL FIND TRANSITION TO THE 
FIRST GRADE NATURAL 
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of its training; but the application of the prin- 
ciples of the new education in every school 
grade. We may justly claim that the early 
advocates of the kindergarten were the fore- 
runners of the new education. The progressive 
schools of today follow in the trail blazed by the 
pioneers in the kindergarten field. Dr. Henry 
Barnard, Elizabeth Peabody, Dr. William T. 
Harris, Susan Blow, and others built better 
than they knew. In their most hopeful mood 
they could hardly foresee the day when the 
spirit of the great prophet of childhood should 
so permeate the elementary school that we 
cannot tell whether we are in a kindergarten 
room or a first or second grade, save for a possible 
difference in materials and tools of learning. 
No child ‘‘takes cold” today in passing from the 
kindergarten to a primary room. Elementary 
teachers as well as kindergartners possess the 
“understanding heart.” 

- This happy condition is due largely to the 
change in the training of teachers. In most 
normal and training schools we have a kinder- 
garten-primary course. In the old days we 
were content to offer prospective kindergartners 
a year’s course in primary methods with the 
explanation that the kindergartner needed to 
know what would happen to a child in the next 
stage of his educational career. Now we train 
teachers for kindergarten and for the first four 
grades as a unit, giving to all the child psy- 
chology, the child study, the courses in citizen- 
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ship, sociology, story-tell- 
ing, handwork, music, 
songs and games, parental 
education, and other sub- 
jects which contribute to 
a better understanding of 
child life and of the home 
and community environ- 
ment in which the child is 
to live. 

A notable advance in kin- 
dergarten training has been 
made in the last five years 
in preparing students to 
meet more successfully the 
responsibilities which neighborhood and home con- 
ditionslayuponthem. The two outstanding topics 
discussed today in conventions and all teachers’ 
clubs are parental education and character educa- 
tion. Training schools must fit their courses to 
respond to this new interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of children. The Boston public 
schools under able leadership make character 
education or citizenship a major subject in the 
schools beginning with the kindergarten. The 
pupils in the grades as well as in the kindergarten 
have hero tales, fairy tales, and poems embody- 
ing ideals which stir the impulses toward the 
good and true and beautiful. A new spirit 
pervades the schools because realities are given a 
place in the curriculum. 

When schoolrooms reflect the spirit of the 
teacher who loves her work and who finds her 


iy HABITS 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, UTILIZE CONSTRUCTION 
WITH LARGE BLOCKS 
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COMBINED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE ROOM 


chief interest in the growth of her children, then 
we have that subtle influence called atmosphere 
which we used to claim as the peculiar glory of 
the kindergarten. I recently visited the kinder- 
gartens and lower grades in Trenton, New Jersey. 
I found interesting projects under way and the 
hum of happy activity in all the rooms. I 
appreciated the spirit of a second grade when a 
small boy led me to a brown-paper map of the 
city made as a social-science project by the 
children. He pointed out with glee the zoo 
where a fierce lion was safely caged, while a 
mild rabbit sat under a tree to look at him. 
Street-car lines were laid out and the number of 
automobiles on the streets would gladden a 


—Ford factory. / But the best of all was a resi- 


dence street and there on a pleasant corner was 
the house where ‘‘Teacher’’ lives. 

In a large school in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, 
I found the whole build- 
ing permeated with the 
spirit which radiates from 
its distinguished principal. 
In one room a Japanese 
village surrounded by rice 
fields, with an avenue of 
cherry trees in bloom, was 
the project directed by a 
Japanese student. Doll- 
house projects, farmyard 
scenes and other fascinat- 
ing plans busied the chil- 
dren in various rooms, and 
the initiative developed 
showed in reading 
classes and number work. 
In a second grade the chil- 
dren were conducting their 
own reading period. There 
is no problem of discipline 
where children are busy 
and happy. One feels ‘n 
such an atmosphere that it 
is the spirit which gives life. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Milk 


By FRANK HowarpD RIcHARDSON, M.D., F.A.C.P. 


AaHEN the importance of the part played 
by certified milk in the life and health of 
‘VY, the nation is considered, it is surprising 
© % how little is understood, even by many 
3" of the best informed among us, as to just 
what the term means. It would probably be 
far easier to gather to- 
gether a collection of mis- 
conceptions entertained 
by otherwise sensible folk, 
than it would be to run 
across an adequate answer 
to the question among an 
average group. Many 
think certified milk is a 
specially processed ‘‘baby 
milk.’ Others consider 
it a fad adopted by some 
wealthy people with more 
money than intelligence, 
“just to be different.”’ 
Still others have a hazy 
idea that it has to do with 
cows kept in gleaming, 
white-tiled stalls, sup- 
plied with fodder on mov- 
ing trays and furnished 
with water in individual 
drinking cups. The story 
that is told of a million- 
aire who had a registered 
herd of fancy cows on his 
estate may be considered 
fairly typical of the state 
of mind of most folks, 
when certified milk is 
mentioned. He is said 
to have told his guests 
that it was quite imma- 
terial. to him whether 
they drank milk or cham- 
pagne while they were 
being entertained over 
the week-end; a bottle of 
one cost him just as much as a bottle of the other! 
In other words, most people think of certified milk 
as a fancy food product, costing far more than 
the public can afford, and by no means a neces- 
sity in the life of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. Some babies are ordered it by high- 
priced specialists; but then, we are told, that 


school lunch. 


milk only: 


on its milk supply. 


The death rate of children in large cities 
is lower than in the country. 
fact is partially explained in the certification 
of the city milk supply, available through 
baby-feeding stations, and provided for the 


Upon pure milk depends child health. 
When we read the following statistics from 
the United States Children’s Bureau, we 
decided to offer them to our readers. 
significant that they refer to pasteurized 


“The milk supply of the small town seems 
to be little better in sanitary quality than it 
would have been if the process of pasteuriza- 
tion had never been discovered. Of one 
hundred and seventeen towns reporting on 
pasteurization in 1926 and 1927, ninety- 
seven reported none, and among the rest 
not one had as much as ninety per cent of 
the supply pasteurized. In contrast, of 
sixty-one cities with over 100,000 population, 
thirty reported at least ninety per cent 
pasteurized. Less than half the small 
towns and cities surveyed reported tuberculin 
testing of the cows: ‘clean’ or ‘fairly clean’ 
milk formed at least half the supply in only 
nineteen of them. and in only nine was at 
least half the milk iced.’ 

Dr. Richardson, noted pediatrician and 
writer on child health, was recommended to 
us by the American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions to set your town to work 


is simply another means of increasing the high 
cost of babies! 

It is possible to “‘debunk”’ this idea if we will 
realize that, by its very name, certified milk 
is nothing more or less than milk produced and 
handled as the doctor would like to have it 
handled for his patients. 
The argument is just as 
simpleasthat! Nodairy, 
no matter how good, can 
use this copyrighted term 
for its product unless it 
conforms to the require- 
ments laid down for the 
production of milk by 
the organized group of 
doctors in the commun- 
ity, known as the county 
medical society. As the 
rank and file of the doc- 
tors the country over are 
organized these 
county groups, and as 
any of these groups can 
authorize the production 
of certified milk, it will 
readily be seen that this 
is no specially conceived 
scheme for making the 
high cost of living un- 
necessarily higher. It is 
simply the best thought 
of the medical profession 
organized into a plan by 
which their patients can 
get the best milk obtain- 
able at reasonable 
price. The fact that this 
reasonable price may be 
considerably higher than 
that charged for the next 
grade of milk, is no dif- 
ferent from. the price 
scales among the pur- 
veyors of motor cars, radios, groceries, cloth- 
ing and all the rest of the commodities we buy. 
The only difference is that in the case of many 
of these, the extra price represents luxurious 
non-essentials; in the case of milk, the extra 
price covers the absolutely irreducible minimum 
in the way of safe and healthful milk production. 


This amazing 
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Courtesy Shettield Farms 


As this statement may seem extreme to some 
of my readers, I shall hasten to give the standards 
that are required of the producer of certified 
milk, not in detail, but in general terms. I 
shall assure him that in no other grade of milk 
can he be sure of all these safeguards, a state- 
ment that can be verified if he will look at the 
Milk Code of any state, county, or city in the 
country. I willthen ask him to point out a single 
requirement that he would be willing to dis- 
pense with, and still call the milk produced safe 
and desirable for himself, his family, or his 
guests. If there is not one dispensable require- 
ment demanded of certified milk, according to 
this fair test, then the statement must stand 
on the reader’s own authority. 

Roughly generalized, these things must be 
done in order that milk may be produced and 
sold as certified: 

The Cow: Must be absolutely healthy, as 
shown by frequent veterinary examination. 

Especially, must be free from tuberculosis, 
as shown by the tuberculin test. 

Must be kept clipped as to hind-quarters 
and tail and udder; these must be washed 
before each milking in order that hairs, manure, 
ete., cannot fall into the milking pail. Nothing 
can get filth out, if it is once admitted. 

Must be carefully fed, adequately watered, 
and given an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

The Worker: Must be physically well, and 
free from any communicable disease. The failure 
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CERTIFIED MILK FARM 


to enforce this has caused countless deaths from 
typhoid, sore throat, and scarlet fever. 

Must wear clothes that are cleanable and clean. 

Must wash his hands not only before each 
milking, but before milking each cow. As milk 
is an easily contaminated food, a barn without 
running hot water, soap and towels is as ridicu- 
lously out of date and inadequate as a kitchen 
without similar equipment. 

The Milk: Must be untouched by human 
hands, clean though those hands may be. 

Must be iced immediately on milking, and 
remain iced until consumed, for milk, if allowed 
to rise above fifty degrees Fahrenheit, allows 
germs to flourish. 

Must be delivered to the consumer within 
twenty-four or at most thirty-six hours after 
milking. If this much time is allowed for the 
highest priced milk, what must elapse in the 
cheaper grades? 

The Utensils: Must be washed with hot, 
soapy water and then sterilized, some with dry 
heat, others with live steam. 

When all these requirements have been com- 
plied with, an additional test is applied. There 
must be less than a certain number of bacteria 
present per cubic centimeter for, even with all 
these precautions, the production of absolutely 
sterile milk is an impossibility, and all precau- 
tions are relative, not absolute. This number 
is one-third that allowed for Grade A pasteurized, 
even after pasteurization; and one-tenth that 
allowed for Grade B, after’ pasteurization. To 
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HOLSTEIN, JERSEY, GUERNSEY AND AYERSHIRE COWS ON A 
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Courtesy Sheffield Farms 


make these statements more easily understand- 
able, let us put it this way: 

Certified milk, which is so good it does not 
have to be pasteurized, may contain as high as 
10,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

Grade A Pasteurized may contain 200,000 
before pasteurization, 30,000 after pasteurization. 

Grade B Pasteurized may contain 1,500,000 
(one and a half million) before pasteurization, 
100,000 after pasteurization. 

Now, I shall ask the reader to go back and 
find one single precaution thrown around the 
production of certified milk, that he would 
willingly dispense with in the milk that he 
drinks, or that he uses at his table? If he buys 
any milk of a grade cheaper than the best, he 
is dispensing with not one, but several of these 
safeguards. The cost of the best is from ten 
to fifteen cents more per quart than that charged 
for ordinary milk, produced under the ordinary 
common barnyard conditions 
with which we are all more or 
less familiar. Here, the main 
precaution taken consists in 
the attempt to devitalize in- 
fectious material after it enters 
the milk, whether from cow, 
milker, or later source of con- 
tamination, by means of the 
partial disinfection that we 
call pasteurization. Of course 
it is quite obvious that this 
slow heating process, which 
kills some of the germs in the 
milk, isnot supposed to remove 
any of the filth that gets into 
the milk during the process of 
milking; even straining can- 
not accomplish that. The 
only way to avoid dirt in milk 
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is to keep it out; you can never get 
it out! We must realize that a milk 
produced under less careful and pains- 
taking requirements than those here 
outlined is more liable to contamina- 
tion and infection; and in such eases 
proper pasteurization lessens the dan- 
ger. 

The mode of getting milk certified 
is quite simple, though the process 
of keeping it so, surrounded as it 
is by the multiple safeguards pre- 
scribed by the general county group 
to look after the matter, is anything 
but simple. The producer who 
wants to improve the grade of his 
product, and have it certified to by 
the doctors of his community, applies 
to the commission for their require- 


ments. As soon as he considers that he has 
complied with these, he applies for their 
certification. As soon as they have satisfied 


themselves that he has done so, through repeated 
inspection by their expert, they grant this certifi- 
vation, which carries with it -the right to seal 
the milk with a special seal. It also, however, 
‘arries with it the obligation to hold to all these 
‘methods and standards,” as they are called, 
to submit to frequent inspections, and to relin- 
quish the right to certification if ever, or when- 
ever, the expert advises the commission that 
the producer no longer deserves this mark of ap- 
proval of the medical profession for his product. 
The idea behind this movement had its begin- 
ning in the mind of a Dr. Coit of Essex County, 
New Jersey, in the eighties. It was brought 
to fruition through the loyal co-operation of a 
dairyman, Dr. Steven Francisco. The original 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Going to Nursery 
School in Europe 


By GENEVIEVE L. Lyrorp 


IN A MOSCOW CRECHE 


Aa|HEN I started to Europe to spend many 
months visiting the more progressive 
f;| infant schools, my friends in education 
said to me, go abroad? There is 
| nothing to be learned there in progressive 
education.” I believe that I have proved the 
fallacy of this statement. Record keeping for 
noting the child’s behavior was not evident, 
except in one or two cases, and usually in regard 
to appetite. The teacher frequently made men- 
tal notes of the child’s reactions to materials and 
environment, but scientific findings were lacking. 
Nevertheless I believe every American teacher 
would profit if she could see these European 
schools, watch the children at work, talk with 
those in charge, and note the important character- 
istics in equipment and administration that have 
a relation to preschool work in America. 

The following points may be noted from the 
various preschool centers I visited: 


¥sthetie surroundings out of doors. 
Esthetic interior decorations. 


Genevieve Lyford, Professor of Kinder- 
garten Education, Colorado State Teachers 
College, spent the greater part of last year 
observing nursery school practice in Europe. 
She completed the year at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, studying the technics 
of early childhood education in this country 
and comparing them with the schools she saw 
abroad. 

Her findings as presented here have 
implications for all nursery school and 
kindergarten directors. 


Practice on the part of the children of actual 
duties of the home. 

Sunshine and cleanliness. 

Respect for the child. 

Preparation for international living together. 

Outdoor activity: climbing, digging, sand play 
and handling of natural objects. 

American educational equipment copied in 
Russia. 


Beginning with London we find that England 
has much to suggest to us in the influence of 
beautiful outdoor environment upon child life. 
The small formal English garden is of rare charm; 
seldom, if ever, do we find such an out-of-door 
paradise for our little children in America. The 
esthetic planning of the appointments in the 
children’s rooms of the London nursery schools is 
charming. No school in America has more 
beautiful picture books, more harmony in color 
of draperies, luncheon linen and dishes. The 
manners of English children in conversation, 
while at play or at the table, put us to shame. 
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Courtesy is as natural to the English child as 
breathing. The schools suggesting such impor- 
tant phases of education are the Froebel Institute 
Kindergarten, Gypsy Hill Nursery School, Marie 
Grey Training School, The McMillan Nursery 
School, the Nursery School at Goldsmith College, 
and the Eagling Row Nursery School. 

The Eagling Row Nursery School is one in 
which the architect has expressed a feeling for 
artistic interior planning. He has added many 
features to the building which make it significantly 
appropriate for a nursery center, such as Andrea 
della Robbia placques in different rooms and 
decorating the outside of the building. He has 
planned fascinating small tiles to mark individual 
belongings and arranged shelves and cupboards 
for the comfort and ease of the child as a toddler. 

Amsterdam, Holland; Vienna, Austria; and 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, are setting up standards 
in plans for municipal apartment houses which 
contain ideal rooms for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and Montessori schools. In these schools 
equipment and furnishings are planned for the 
children during a particular stage of childhood, 
as when they are three, four, and five years old. 
Children’s rooms contain cupboards, chests of 
drawers, platforms, doors, tables, and chairs which 
are child-size. The floors are kept free from 
dust; in some schools visitors have to put on 
bedroom slippers over their shoes so as not to 
leave tracks. In some buildings in Amsterdam, 
which are built for housing kindergartens, the 
woodwork and furniture are painted soft tints of 
the rainbow colors with the exception of green. 
Green is absent as a distinct color note but so 
blended into the soft tints that the effect is most 
pleasing to the eye. 

All the nursery schools in Europe mark the 
child’s individual belongings with a stamp of 
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some sort, perhaps a crude drawing, a cheap 
picture, ora color. In Amsterdam these markers 
are found to be outstanding in craftsmanship. 
A handsome green or brown tile with two 
embossed rabbits, storks, or ducks is securely 
placed on the wall in order to mark the child’s 
individual possessions. The architect has spent 
as much time and skill on these appointments as 
he would on decorations for a theater or library. 
Americans are inclined to pass over these details 
in a hurry, the identification being uppermost in 
mind, instead of the appeal the marker makes to 
the child’s esthetic sense. How deeply good 
design and color influence a child’s desire for the 
beautiful we cannot say. 

In Amsterdam, children in the 
Montessori School wash the school 
windows with chamois. During their 
free period they select such a household 
occupation and never leave it until the 
window is sparkling with brightness. 
This may be due to the Dutch home 
habits of cleanliness, but why shouldn’t 
children wash real windows instead of 
just doll possessions? 

A Montessori teacher in Berlin 
asked this question, ““‘Why do you 
people in America call your schools 
for children under six years of age 
kindergartens?” Then, without wait- 
ing for a reply, she added, ‘‘Children 
are not flowers, they are something 
more than flowers growing in a garden.” 
In this school, the children wear bath- 
ing suits while on the playground and 
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when playing in the sandbox. Often they slip 
off their clothing and play in the sunshine; thus 
the ultraviolet rays do their work without the ap- 
plication of electric rays. After the play with or 
without the bathing suit, each child gets himself 
a large pail full of water and some soap and has 
a jolly good time washing his hands, feet, and 
legs. In many of our American nursery schools 
children put on play suits over dainty dresses 
and expensive suits. They spend much time 
washing faces and hands; there is no opportunity 
to be free of clothing. 

Teachers in Germany are apt to be immaculate 
in wash dresses, for they realize that personal 
cleanliness is necessary when coming in contact 
with young children. 

In Brussels no one ean visit Dr. Decroly, or 
see his two schools, without feeling that more 
important than his method or teaching materials 
is his respect for the child. His wise provision 
for out-of-door life, for individual teaching, and 
for living together as in a home, while at school, 
impress a visitor. The fact that he feels the need 
for a resident school physician is suggestive to 
those accustomed to medical inspection only once 
a year or when there is an epidemic. 

In the International School at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, we find many nationalities represented. 
Here we find children learning French and English 
at six years of age. Many of the pupils in attend- 
ance are neither French nor English and yet it is 
not uncommon to hear three languages spoken flu- 
ently. The freedom with whicha child turns from 
one language to another calls our attention to the 
much discussed question—shall we teach our boys 
and girls in kindergarten and first grade to speak 
a foreign language? Why not create a desire for 
internationalism even before the age of seven. 
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Marie Anne Ferriére has an infant school 
which is affiliated with the International School 
of Geneva. Miss Ferriére has built a little cot- 
tage on her estate which she calls ‘‘La Voliere.”’ 
Here the children have beautiful sloping ground 
to run on, large trees with low branches from 
which they can swing, and a good-sized sandbox 
to play in. The freedom in this ideal playground 
creates physical health, growth, and happiness. 
Apparatus is not necessary when nature provides 
an opportunity for physical activity. 

Moscow, Russia, has taken more suggestions 
from America than any other country. Russian 
teachers in the nursery schools are eager for new 
ideas from America. In the municipal créche, 
which is supported by the Board of Health, much 
is being done for the mother, not only that she 
may continue her factory work but also in order 
that her baby may develop in health and intelli- 
gence. The training heads in the departments 
corresponding to our nursery school, kindergarten, 
and first grade are attempting to teach their 
students to use materials, equipment, and educa- 
tional theories from America. Large blocks and 
freedom in handling them, as well as freedom in 
using clay, paint, and sand are taken for granted, 
as necessary. Provision for climbing, and for 
relaxation and rest is made. The toothbrush has 
been the last essential added to the necessary 
bathroom equipment in Russia. 

The realistic story book is approved by Russian 
teachers and librarians; some of these are transla- 
tions and adaptations of stories found in American 
books for children. More American story books 
and American books concerning children’s litera- 
ture can be found in a library center for boys and 
girls of Moscow, than in the average small town 
library of the United States. 


“LA VOLIERE,’”’ MARIE ANNE FERRIERE’S SCHOOL IN GENEVA, HAS TREES FOR CLIMBING 
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Arithmetic for the 
Child’s Own Needs 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, HERMAN H. Stuart, Superintendent 


'HILDREN use number naturally in keep- 
ing track of their own affairs and in 
\~i| buying things. We may depend upon 
‘e a3) quite a degree of practical knowledge in 
=*6* | this subject that has been obtained before 
entering school. In general this before-school 
number is obtained through the child’s constant 
growth of experience through first-hand contacts 
in the home and neighborhood work and play. 
Specifically, home contacts and experience in 
games and community life have built up some 
number concepts and have given some of the 


experiences necessary for understanding number 


situations. 
Probable concepts that the child has on enter- 
ing school include: 


first, next, last, as order of participation in 
games. 

one, two, three, as recognition of groups. 

buying at store and paying for things; penny, 
nickel, money. 

counting, not formal, but getting right number 
of various things, handling blocks, etc. Some 
will count to 100, backwards from 20. 

fractions, dividing apple or orange into halves. 

measurement, long or short, thick or thin, 
more, big, little, tall, taller, short, shorter. 

time, short or long time, today, tomorrow, 
yesterday. 

form, square, circle (ring). 


From this quantitative knowledge, we may 
base our first-grade outline in teaching arith- 
metic. In general, we will plan for: 


Continuation of the child’s growth in experi- 
ence through first-hand contacts. In this the 
school may organize or even create situations. 

Exposure to number situations and oppor- 
tunity to gain number concepts without forcing. 


The experience promoted may of course lead 
toward the larger purposes of the upper grades 
(1) using arithmetic as a tool for the actual 
business situations common to everyday life; 


(2) training in social insight through common 
social and business situations. 

No formal drill in number should be used 
with beginners. First-hand contacts and experi- 
ence in games and community life will build up 
number concepts and give some of the experience 
necessary for understanding number situations. 
Whenever a situation involving number arises in 
any school activity, such as games, handwork, 
story-telling, nature study, social studies, lan- 
guage, reading or group work, it should be made 
to contribute to the building up of number ideas, 
and enough attention should be given it to make 
the pupil’s ideas clear and help him to become 
increasingly conscious of the fact that he has need 
for his number knowledge in practically all his life 
relations. Care should be exercised, however, to 
see that the child is not made overconscious by 
every number situation which arises. 

First-grade arithmetic should have as objec- 
tives: 


Number as language, and number concepts 
given with no formal manipulation. . 

Through the: familiar forms of motivated 
activity to build a body of experience and 
imagery related to number that shall form a 
firm and sure basis for later formal work in 
number. 

To secure the child’s grasp upon number 
facts needed for interpretation of actual experi- 
ence through the experience itself, instead of 
through formal instruction and rote work. 

The preschool concepts extended and made 
more vivid and more sure through experience. 

More conscious use of numbers in _ useful 
situations such as games, counting, buying and 
paying, banking, pages in book, number absent 
from class, house numbers, telephone numbers, 
weight, height, school luncheon, date or day of 
month, birthdays, clock and time of day, rows 
in garden beds, numbers in hand and industrial 
work. 


Some activities which give opportunity for 
experience with number in useful situations 
for the hearing, understanding, use and in some 
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cases recognition of a rather large group of words 


belonging to the vocabulary of number are: 


Doing errands. 

Buying for mother and for self. 

Keeping track of own belongings, such as cap, 
mittens, rubbers, shoes, tops, books, marbles, 
soldiers, dolls. 

Building a playhouse, theater, store, out of 
blocks or boxes. 

Playing store. 

Bringing money, for bank; keeping track of 
amount in bank. 

Keeping track of weight and height. 

Playing games. 

Arranging for dramatization. 

Preparing for a party at home, in school, in 
the playhouse. 

Helping in the home. 

Helping in the school. 

Visits to toy store, grocery store, bakery, 
fruit store. 

Care of pets. 

Morning luncheon. 

Constructing a sand-table farm. 

Making a little city out of folding paper. 

Numbering hooks for wraps. 

Health chart showing: 

Number drinking milk, eating cereal for 
breakfast, eating fruit, eating vegetables, 
brushing teeth. 

The birthday calendar. 


A number vocabulary should be gained through 
experience of relative position, direction, com- 
parisons and use of material. This vocabulary 
will include the following terms: 


behind, in front 
above, below 

over, under 

right, left 

front, back 

inside, outside 
curved, straight 

thick, thin 

up, down 

top, bottom, middle 
long, longer, longest 
short, shorter, shortest 
wide, wider, widest 
first, next, last 

big, little 

tall, taller, tallest 
penny, nickel, cent, dime 
save, savings 

change, money 

count, weigh, measure 
more than, less than 
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as many as, as much as 
rule, foot, inch 

pint, quart, pound 

pair 

today, tomorrow, yesterday 


how—used with many, long, short, tall 
whole, half 

square, circle, triangle, oblong 

names of numbers one to ten 

buy, sell, pay 


Counting is always of interest to children 
upon entering school. This may be practiced 
in two ways: rhythmic and the counting of 
objects. 


1. Rhythmic or Serial Counting: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
etc. 


Count with clapping. 

Count with waving. 

Count with tapping. 

Count with bouncing ball. 

Use counting rhymes. Some typical rhymes 
are: 


‘Two little eyes to open and close, 
Two little lips and one little nose; 
Two little cheeks with a rose shut in, 
Two little ears and one little chin; 
Two little elbows dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes on two little feet; 
Two little shoulders stout and strong, 
Two little hands busy all day long.”’ 


“Five little fingers upon each hand, 
And ten little toes on which to stand, 
Two little hands and two little feet, 
Two little lips like rosebuds sweet, 
Two little eyes like violets blue, 

Two little cheeks of cherry hue. 

Two fat legs and two round arms, 
Two chubby fists with rosy palms. 
One round hand and one little nose, 
Twelve little teeth in two white rows. 
One little chin with dimple set 
Is not that like our dearest pet?”’ 


‘“Two—four—six—ight, 
Mary at the garden gate 
Eating cherries from a plate.” 


“Six little pussy-cats, very much alive, 
One ran down the street; then there were five. 


Five little pussy-cats playing near the door, 
One ran and hid inside; then there were four. 


Four little pussy-eats underneath a tree, 
One heard a dog bark; then there were three. 
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Three little pussy-cats thinking what to do, 
One saw a little bird; then there were two. 


Two little pussy-cats sitting in the sun, 
One ran to catch his tail; then there was one. 


One little pussy-cat looking for some fun, 
He saw a butterfly; then there was none.”’ 


Some children made this rhyme about adding. 
Read it and see if you can make a better one. 


“One yellow buttercup 

In our garden grew; 
Out popped another, 
That made 


Two yellow buttercups 
Were all that I could see, 

But Mary found another, 
That made 


Three yellow buttercups! 
If I could find one more, 
I’d make a wreath for dolly, 
For then I’d have : 


Four yellow buttercups 
As sure as youre alive! 
And here I’ve found another, 
That makes 9 
‘4 Child’s Book of Number,” John C. Stone. 


“One—two, 
How do you do? 


One, two, three, 
Clap with me. 


One, two, three, four, 
Drop no letters on the floor. 


One, two, three, four, five, 
Bees store honey in the hive. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
Mr. Cobbler my shoe will fix. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Just four more will make eleven. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
School bells ringing, don’t be late. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight— 
yes, nine, 
Boys and girls straight in line. 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, then ten, 
Now begin and count again.” 


“Two little boys 
Sitting in the door. 
Two more join them, 
Then there are four. 


Four little boys 
Picking up sticks. 
Two more help them, 

Then there are six. 


Six little boys 

Swinging on the gate. 
Two more get on, 

Then there are eight.”’ 


“One for the money, 
And two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
And four to go.” 


“One little man was sitting at a door, 
Along came three more, 
Then there were four. 


Four little men looking up to heaven, 
Along came three more, 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little men standing at a pen, 
Three were already there, 
So there were ten.” 


“One and one are two. 
That I always knew. 


Two and two are four. 
They could be no more. 


Three and three are six, 
Whether balls or sticks. 


Four and four are eight. 
I must keep that straight. 


Five and five are ten. 
I’ll write that with my pen.” 


“1 little quack-quack wandering in the dew, 
Found another quack-quack. Then there were 
2. 
2 little quack-quacks playing ’neath a tree. 
1 more joined them. Then there were 3. 
3 little quack-quacks, 3 and no more, 
Till 1 came waddling to make them 4. 
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4 little quack-quacks, sure as you're alive, 

With 1 more quack-quack, make a jolly 5. 

5 little quack-quacks, walking on the bricks. 

Saw another coming. Said, ‘You make us 6.’ 

6 little quack-quacks, looking up to heaven, 

Found, when they looked down again, 1 had 
made them 7. 

7 little quack-quacks, calling at the gate, 

Found, when they were inside, 1 to make them 
8. 

8 little quack-quacks, standing in a line, 

Called 1 lonely quack-quack to make the number 
9. 

9 little quack-quacks going to their pen. 

When they met their mother, said ‘Quack! Now 
we're 10.’ ”’ 


+ 


‘10 bright candles in a line. 

Out goes 1. Now there are 9. 

9 bright candles standing straight. 

1 burns low and leaves but 8. 

8 bright candles shine toward heaven. 

The wind puffs 1 out. That leaves 7. 

7 candles in their sticks. 

1 from 7 leaves just 6. 

6 candles blink as if alive. 

Blow 1 out and leave but 5. 

5 good candles from the store. 

1 tips over and leaves 4. 

4 gay candles on the tree. 

When 1 burns out it leaves 3. 

3 red candles, bright and new. 

If I take 1, it leaves but 2. 

2 candles shining like the sun. 

1 winked and sputtered out, then there was 1. 
1 little candle, now only 1. 

It burned way, way down, then there were none.” 


Teach and encourage, do not try to force, 
counting: 

By 1’s to 100. 

By 5’s to 100—.e., 5—-10—15—100. 

By 10’s to 100—.e., 10—20-30—100. 

By 2’s to 20—.e., 2-4 6—20. 

Count backwards from 10. 

Name number series to 10, 
comes before 3, after 5? 

Counting on. Beginning at any number and 
going on; as begin at 5 and count to 12; begin 
at 3 and count to 15. 


as, what number 


2. Rational Counting: Counting with objects, 
pegs, blocks, beads, ete. 

How many children in the class? 
present? How many absent? 
How many boys? How 

many rows? 


How many 


many girls? How 


needed? 

How many eR of paper needed for each 
row? For the class? . 

How many crayons in a box? How many 
boxes needed for the class? Weaving mats? 
Weaving frames if two work at each frame? 
How many stars in the flag? How many letters 
in the alphabet? How many chairs needed for 
dramatization? 

How many children in John’s 
many chairs needed? 


How many ui TOR? How btohjtors 


How 


class? 


How many reading books? 

How many petals has the flower? 

How many points has the star? 

How many legs has chicken, horse, etc? 
How many windows in the room? 

How many panes of glass in each window? 


How many doors in the room? blackboards? 
erasers? 


How many 
many crackers? 

How many pages in the primer? 
first page, the last page, page 10, ete. 


bottles of milk 


needed? How 


Find the 


Helping at home: 


How many chairs at table; 
father is away? 
How many spoons, knives, forks, plates? 
How many oranges to prepare? grapefruit? 
How many glasses to fill? 
How many beds to make? 
to keep in order? 
Recognition of groups to five without counting. 
Distinguish between four and fourth one; 
three and third one, etc. 
Exercise involving use and understanding of 
these terms, fourth one, third one, etc., as: Say 
“Third child in fourth row please pass scissors,” 
not designating child otherwise. Ask name of 
second child in the fifth row. “I am thinking 


of a little boy. He is fourth in our sixth row. 
Who is he?”’ 


how many when 


How many rooms 


3. Reading Numbers: Through use of pages 
in book, house numbers, car numbers, telephone 
numbers, calendar numbers, ete., children will 
come to recognition of numbers just as they 
recognize words. Many will read and recognize 
numbers to 100. The teacher should encourage, 
without trying to force this knowledge. 

4. Using Numbers in Reading Work: In 
reading, numbers can be taught just as words 
are taught. The following are suggestive: 

Model two balls. (The child reads and does 
what is required.) 
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Paint four treés: 
Draw five cats. 
Model thrée apples. 
Draw two houses. 
|six circles (or squares or triangles). 
(Sometimes use the word, sometimes the figure. ) 


‘ 


two eircles red. 
Color |one circle yellow. 
(3 
\three circles blue. 
Draw}? 
\four triangles (give name orally). 
Color them green. 


(‘olor 


Color 


Draw)? 
five circles. 


Color them violet. 
2 

squares. 

Color them orange. 

How many windows in the room? 

How many girls in the class? 

How many boys in the class? 

How many children in your row? 

How many rows of desks? 

Count all the children. 

Count all their eyes. 

Count all the pairs of eyes, feet, hands. 

How many fingers has one child? How many 
on each hand? 

Count all the fingers in the class, by ten’s, 
five’s. Which is the quicker way? 

What has four legs? 

What has two legs? 

What has four wheels? 

What has three wheels? 

What has two wheels? 

Can you think of anything having only one 
wheel? 

Draw two black cats on a fence, three tents in 
a field, four houses on a street, etc. 

Draw two red apples and three green apples. 
Now draw a tree and draw the apples on it. 

Draw a picture of something that has four 
wheels, two wheels, one wheel. 

A number game: 


A horse has legs. 

A chicken has - legs. 
A clock has ———— hands. 
A boy has eyes. 

A girl has ~———— hands. 

A dog has ———— legs. 

A wagon has ———— wheels. 
A man has ———— hands. 


Draw a picture of something that has four 
feet, two feet. 
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Six children are on a hill. 
kites. The others have 
picture. 

Ten stick children are marching. The first 
one has a flag. Three children have drums. 
The others have swords. Draw the picture. 

My Christmas tree has ten lights. Five lights 
are red. The others are yellow. Can you draw 
a tree like mine? 

Playground games may be illustrated and 
made into books: 


Four are flying 
flags. Draw the 


1. Jumping rope. 
The children are jumping rope. 
Two children swing the rope. 
Four children are jumping. 
2. Playing marbles. 
Two boys are playing marbles. 
Two girls are looking on. 
There are nine marbles in the ring. 
Two are red and two are yellow. 
The others are green. 
3. Playing ball. 
Three boys are playing ball. 
One boy is the pitcher. 
One boy is the catcher. - 
One boy has the bat. 
Draw a big apple tree. 
Put ten apples on the tree. 
Color four apples red. 
Color the other apples yellow. 
Put a basket under the tree. 
Put five red apples in the basket. 
Six little girls, all of them six years’ old, 
playing dolls. 
One has a red dress. 
Three have blue dresses. 
The others have green dresses. 
Paper cutting: 
Cut a big basket. 
Paste the basket on a paper. 
Cut nine Easter eggs. 
Color four eggs blue. 
Color two eggs green. 
Color three eggs red. 
Put the eggs into the basket. 


are 


Seatwork: 
Number cards used in various ways, as, 

Laying number cards to 10. 

Laying number cards by 5’s to 50, as 
5-10-15—50. 

Laying number cards by 10’s to 100, as 
10—20—-30—100. 

Matching number cards to groups of pegs, 
dominoes, pictures. 

Stringing beads in simple number com- 
binations. 

Weaving. 

Illustrative number work. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Fine and Industrial 
Art in Modern Education 


The Baltimore Public Schools, Davin WEGLEIN, Superintendent 


JHE objectives of art instruction in the 
$4; schools are twofold: first, to develop 
in all pupils sensitiveness to, and appre- 
ciation of, the higher forms of art in the 
Jcommon things of the environment; 
second, to discover, foster, and train creative 
genius in gifted pupils. Art education is, then, 
committed to the aim of developing power to 
judge the relative esthetic qualities of different 
forms and designs. The 
school must bring chil- 
drenthrough careful train- 
ing to choose things of 
good design and, through 
their cumulative choices, 
to create an environment 
in which beauty shall pre- 
vail. Some children will 
become producers of art 
in the community; all 
children can be brought 
to the recognition, appre- 
ciation, and- use of the 
principles of art. 

Some of the specific aims of art education may 
be cited: 


education, 


survey. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

Employing the principles of art in all life 
situations where they should apply. 

Enabling one to recognize works of art. 

Making profitable comparisons of products 
that are good or bad from the esthetic stand- 
point. 

Discussing the works of art intelligently. 

Combining or arranging things artistically. 

Feeling the influence of art in all its forms. 

Giving one the opportunity for self-expression. 

Learning to compose or produce artistic ar- 
rangements in a design. 

Expressing ideas of form by means of drawing. 

Producing color harmonies in a design. 


INDIVIDUAL HABITS AND SKILLS 
Neatness. 
Cleanliness. 
Orderliness in handling material. 
Economy. 


Baltimore was among the first of our 
American cities to establish and conduct 
courses in art in its public schools. 
decided recently to review, evaluate and 
adjust art to the purposes of modern 
both in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Baltimore. 

The outline in fine and applied art begun 
in this issue and to be continued in succeed- 
ing ones, is the result of the Baltimore 


Definiteness of thought. 
Muscular control. 


SociaL HaBiTs AND ATTITUDES 
Respect for the rights and the work of others. 
Ability to work with others. 

Ability to lead. 
Ability to co-operate with a leader. 
Willingness to share materials with others. 
Willingness to help 
others who may have less 
ability. 
An attitude of inquiry 
toward all objects pro- 
duced by man. 


It was 


THE Prosect 

Inasmuch as a school 
art course should enable 
boys and girls to employ 
the principles of art in 
all life situations where 
they apply, it follows 
that emphasis should be 
placed on appreciation or evaluation rather than 
on production. The Baltimore course is actually 
made up of a number of significant projects, a 
project always including (1) statement of the 
problem, (2) esthetic information, (3) indus- 
trial information, (4) related information, and (5) 
creative expression. It is obvious that the proj- 
ect method of instruction is ideally suited to 
the purposes of art education, especially since it 
demands constant problem solving and assures 
the closest possible contact with other content 
studies. 


GRADE [| 
Food 
I. Problem: What kinds of food should a child 


eat? 


II. A‘sthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 
Color: The typical hues identified and their 
names learned in order: red, yellow, green, 
blue, purple. 
Form: Imaginative drawing (free expres- 


sion of ideas suggested by the imagina- 
tion). 


which con- 
tains every- 
thing needed 
to build heal- 
thy bodies. 
Source of milk 
supply 
farms, dairies. 
Care of milk, 
the danger of 
impure milk. 
prod- 
ucts, butter, 
curd, cheeses, 
ete. Use of 
milk in cook- 
ing. 

ce. Grain for foods. 
Grain the 
greatest 
source of en- 
ergy. Cereals, 
bread cookies. 
What is wheat 
flour, corn 
meal? How 
aloaf of bread 
is made. 


Food. 
Industry. 


2. Literature. 
Nursery rhymes. 


III. Industrial Information. 

1. The three great functions of food—to 
supply energy, to provide for upkeep, 
and to regulate the body. 

a. }Fruits and vegetables. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables needed to keep us well 
(vitamines and mineral substances). 


vegetables. The appearance of dif- 
ferent fruits and vegetables. How them. 
they grow—in the ground, on trees, 
vines, bushes, plants. harvesting, and 
b. Milk. Pure milk, the perfect food Draw pictures 


IV. Related Information. 
1. Geography—History. 


Transportation and travel. 


Rossetti, ‘‘Mix a Pancake.” 

Taylor, “Thank You, Pretty Cow.” clothes 

Asop, “The Fox and the Grapes,”’ from 
Classic Fables. 
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sop, “The Goats in the Rye Field,” 


Edward Dufner, one of whose paintings 
is reproduced on our cover, is a member of 
the National Academy of Design, a member 
of the American Water Color Society, 
New York Water Color Club, Salamagundi 
Club, Allied Artists of America, a life 
member of the Lotus Club and National 
Arts Club, New York, and a patron of the 
Montclair Art Museum. 

Works by Mr. Dufner are to be found in 
the permanent collections of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy; National Academy of 
Design; Milwaukee Art Society; Rochelle 
Tibrary; Seymour Art League; Fort Worth 
Art Museum; National Arts Club, New 
York; Lotus Club, New York; Montclair 
Art Museum; the William M. Chase 
collection, New York; Alexander Simpson 
collection, Philadelphia; Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va.; Van 
der Poel Art Association, Chicago; and 
many private collections in the United 
States. 


from Classic Fables. 
Old English, ‘Little Red Riding Hood,”’ 
from Graded Literature. 


V. Creative Expression. 
Draw and cut fruits and vegetables, studying 


Local fruits that grow on near-by size, shape and color. 
farms, and imported fruits; garden Arrange in color groups according to the color 


circle and make a chart or booklet of 


Illustrate the raising of foods,—planting and 


the marketing of food. 

of food stores—the corner 
fruit stand, the mar- 
ket stall, the banana- 
man’s eart, the milk- 
man’s and huckster’s 
wagon. 

Illustrate the story of 
milk, from the cow 
in the pasture to the 
bottle on the door- 
step. 

Illustrate “Going to 
Market.” 

Model fruits and vege- 


tables. 
Weave a market bas- 
ket. 
Clothing 


I. Problem: What kind 
of clothes do we 
need for our family? 

II. .sthetie Informa- 
tion. Points’ of 
Empl: sis. 

Color: ‘the typical 
hues identified and 
their names learned 


in order: red, yellow, green, blue, purple. 


2. The sources of our food supply—stores, Form: Imaginative drawing (free expres- 
markets, bakeries, farms, gardens, or- sion of ideas suggested by the imagina- 
chards and dairies. tion). 

3. ‘How our food is produced—sowing, cul- Arrangement: Order (purposeful arrange- 
tivating, harvesting, shipping, ete. ment). 


Construction: Planning and Making. The one- 
inch measurement. The meaning of vertical. 


III. Industrial Information. 
1. Clothing suited to climate, season, occupa- 


tion, occasion, and to the individual. 


a. Summer and winter clothing, rainy day 
clothing. 


b. School clothes, party clothes, work 


(aprons, overalls), uniforms 


(policemen, postmen, motormen and 


conductors). 
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2. Sources of materials commonly used in names learned in order: red, yellow, green, 
clothing—wool, cotton, silk, leather, blue, purple. 


straw and rubber. 


Form: Imaginative drawing (free expres- 


3. The process of weaving or of interlacing sion of ideas suggested by the imagination). 


threads to form a fabric. 
4. Where we buy our clothing—dry goods 
stores, department stores, millinery shops, 


shoe stores. 


IV. Related Information. 
1. Geography—History. 
Clothing. 
Industry. 
2. Literature. 
Nursery rhymes. 


Harris in For the Children’s Hour, ‘““The 


New Red Dress.”’ 


Construction: Planning and making. The 
one-inch measurement. The meaning of 
vertical. 


III. Industrial Information. 

1. The types of buildings seen in a city—houses 
(one story, more than one story, duplex), 
apartments, hotels, stores, schools, 
churches, factories. 

2. The materials used in building—their source 
and production. Wood from trees cut 


, . in lumber camp and mill, stone and 
Elson, The First Umbrella, Book II. marble from quarries, bricks and _ tiles 


made from clay in brickyards, concrete 
made of cement, sand and small stones. 


V. Creative Expression. 


Collect samples of textiles used in clothing. 


Separate into five col- 
or groups and mount 
for color study. Sep- 
arate plain from pat- 
tern materials, and 
learn to recognize 
stripes, checks and 
plaids. Learn to ap- 
preciate the orderly 
arrangement of motifs 
in surface patterns 
and borders. 

Design a piece of ma- 
terial you would like 
for adress or a blouse. 

Draw pictures showing 
the kind. of clothes 
worn by the people 
in the poems, stories 
and songs studied. 

Draw “Our Policeman,” 
“The Postman,” a 
sailor, a soldier, a Boy 
Scout. 

Cut and dress paper 
dolls. 

Cut a simple kimono 
pattern for a doll, and 
cut and make a dress 
for the doll. 


Shelter 


I. Problem: What kinds 
of buildings do we 
need to make a city? 


II. Asthetic Information. 
Points of Emphasis. 

Color: The typical hues 

identified their 


CORRELATION CHART 


HISTORY no ART 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
[ [GRADE GRADE GRADE M[GRADE W| GRADE V [GRADE 


PRIMITIVE — EGYPTIAN GREEK AND | MEDIAEVAL 
AND ROMAN 
PIONEER MODERN 


DISCOVERY VALUE OF 


MILK AND 


OLD AND NEW 
METHODS OF 
PRODUCTION 


FOOD CENTERS 
AND 


SHIPPING 
METHODS 


CLOTHING USE OF WOOL USE OF EFFCCT OF COSTUMES 
A FAMILY COTTON TRADE IN THE 
NEEDS AND LINEN CLASSIC AND MIDDLE AGES 
HOMESPUN COSTUME ARMOR 
ETC. SILKS 


BUILDINGS 


EGYPTIAN 
IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


ARCHITECTURE 
PIONEER 
HOMES 


FEUDAL 


THIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


CLASSIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


FARM BUILDINGS 
ETe. 


COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


SYMBOLS 


ILLUMINATED 
PICTURE 


HIEROGLYPHICS 
CLAY TABLETS 


ALPHABETS 
STONE TABLETS 


LANGUAGE 
MONUMENTS 
LIBRARIES 


WRITING PARCHMENT CALENDARS 
STORY TELLING PAPYRUS 
NEWSPAPERS LIBRARIES 


UTENSILS AND POTTERY AGRICULTURAL POTTERY GREEK VASES 
TOOLS THE WEAVING IMPLEMENTS | GLASS MAKING | PORCELAINS MUSICAL 
FAMILY AND WEAPONS Toots FOR JEWELRY INSTRUMENTS 
COMMUNITY LIGHTENING 
USE LABOR WHOLESALE MODERN 
PRODUCTION | DEVELOPMENTS 


CHINES ANIMALS WATER WHEELS CHARIOTS HORSES 
pr POWER USED FoR SKIFFS TRIREMES SEDAN CHAIRS 
THE worRK BARGES SAILING VESSELS 
COMMUNITY CARAVANS LITTERS STEAM ENGINES cin 
USES SAILING VESSELS 
COANES ELECTRICITY 


re 
r? rer 
A- 
of FOOD EARLY 
A FAMILY . AGRICULTURAL 
NEEDS COOKED AND METHODS 
UNCOOKED NEW FOODS 
l FOOD 
id 
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1e€- 
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TABLETS VELLUM 
IDEOGRAPHS PAINTING ETC 
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Country Mouse,” from Graded 
Classics, IT. 


Make a doll house, a bird house, a play house. 
Make a booklet of pictures of buildings. 
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IV.. Related Information. Form: Imaginative drawing (free expression 
Geography—History. of ideas suggested by the imagination). 
Shelter. Construction and furnishing of Arrangement: Order (purposeful arrange- 
homes. ment). 

2. Reading. Construction: Planning and making. The 
Caldicott, ‘“The House That Jack Built.”’ one-inch measurement. The meaning of 
Price, ‘“The Land of Nod.” vertical. 

Robinson, ‘‘In Toyland.”’ Lettering: Capitals cut from squared paper, 

3. Nursery rhymes. dictation. 

Grimm, “The Town Musicians,” Pro- [ndustrial Information. 
gressive Road to Reading, IT. 1. Oral language. Speech as a means of 
Grimm, “The Town Mouse and _ the communicating ideas. Story-telling, 


lectures and public speakers. Our lan- 
guage and the languages of foreign people. 


V. Creative Expression. Telephones, radio, and talking machines 
Draw pictures of buildings. for transmitting the human voice. Signs 
a. The exterior. Walls vertical and built of to take the place of talking, ete. (point- 
brick, concrete, ing, nodding; red 
stone, clap- lanterns to in- 
boards; num- John T. Peele, artist of the frontispiece, dicate danger). 
ber of stories “Spring Flowers,’ was born in Peter- 2. Written language. 
~ high; the roof; borough, Northamptonshire, England, in The alphabet. 
the chimney; 1822 and died in England in 1897. He Writing, theform- 
doors and win- lived in New York from his twelfth year ing of script 
dows; porches, until 1851, his family settling in Buffalo. -letters by hand. 
steps, steeples. A painting he saw in Buffalo as a boy Printing, the 
. The interior. inspired him to beg a few dry colors and stamping of let- 
Floor and oil from a house painter and begin his ters by a_ press 
wall; win- career painting portraits of his brothers and or machine 
dows; doors; sisters. He showed so much artistic feeling (books and news- 
the furniture in his early youth that his father gave him papers). Letter- 
necessary to an opportunity to study in New York. ing, the forma- 
tell the pur- His child subjects were painted mainly in tion of separate 
pose of the America and brought him the honor of letters by hand. 
room. membership in the National Academy of The typewriter, a 
ce. The surround- Design and the Society of British Artists. modern printing 
ings. A gar- ‘Spring Flowers” was given to the Metro- machine of great 
den for flow- politan Museum of Art, New York, in 1904 speed and ac- 
ers and veg- by Samuel P. Avery. curacy. Tele- 
etables; lawn, grams, cable- 
walks, fence, grams. 
garage, stable, kennel, bird house. 3. Monuments and tablets, as memorials to 
Draw pictures of Red Riding Hood’s house; noted men and women. Types of archi- 
her grandmother’s house; the Three Pigs’ tecture, indicating the purpose of a 
house; the homes of the Town Mouse and building (churches, apartment houses, 
the Country Mouse; the Town Musicians; schools, libraries, stores, garages). 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 4. Libraries and their contents. Home, school 
Construct buildings of boxes or cardboard and publie libraries, and their use. The 
and arrange on sand-table or floor. cataloging and borrowing of books, 


magazines, newspapers—‘‘original’”’ illus- 
trations and the machine-printed repro- 
ductions. 

Art galleries and their contents. Art 


or 


Problem: How do people communicate what : 
they think and know from one to another? expression as a means of telling things. 
Aesthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. 

Color: The typical hues identified and their § 6. Museums and their contents. Collections 
names learned in order: red, yellow, green, of various sorts in which we may find 
blue, purple. much valuable information about people, 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Physical Education 


in Good Health 


The Public Schools of Indiana, Roy P. WiseHart, State Superintendent 


I public realized the significance of play 
in physical education. Formal exercises 
were, for a long time, the dominant feature 
in a physical education program, while 
play was regarded as a more or less useless 
activity natural to children. Since it was natural 
for children to play and hence they would engage 
in play -whether we, as educators, gave the 
matter any consideration or not, little atten- 
tion was given to it. The reaction in the 
last five years against formal exercises in any 
physical education program has resulted in 
much supervision of the child’s play in the 
grades and organized athletics in the high schools. 

Play is not taught or 
handed down by tradi- 
tion. Children willengage 
in play instinctively when 
an opportunity presents. 
On the other hand games 
are to be differentiated 
from play, in that games 
have recognized rules 
while play does not. 
Games have grown out 
of racial experiences and 
have been invented to fill 
a racial need. Most games pliyed now have 
been invented during the last century. Since 
they have definite rules, games must be taught 
or they lose their v alue in any physical educa- 
tion program. 

Too much supervision will killa game. A child 
is expressing his normal self when engaged in play. 
Therefore the supervision of that normal activity 
must be natural and unobtrusive, yet directive. 
The game itself carries an appeal and invites 
continuous, spontaneous action and the rapid 
solution of countless practical problems. The 
child should be under as little external restraint 
as possible while playing games. The rules of 
the game and his ideals of fair play should be the 
directing motives. He should be as unconscious 
as possible of the supervisor’s presence. Of 
course, it is the supervisor’s duty to see that the 
proper ideals of fair play and sportsmanship are 
presented and inculcated in the child. 


forthcoming issues. 


There is a state law in Indiana requiring 
a uniform course of study in physical 
education. Through the co-operation of 
school principals and supervisors an outline 
in physical activity that meets the play needs 
of children and protects child health under 
school conditions has been planned, which 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will publish in 


Children should learn to play well the games 
appropriate to each age. Emphasis should be 
placed upon those games that will inculcate 
habits of play and a love of sports that will carry 
over efficiently into adult life. We spend much 
time in training a child for work. We have 
failed to realize how important it is that children 
be trained to use their leisure time properly. 
They should be taught to love games so much 
that they will never get too old or too busy to 
engage in them and still love it. By the comple- 
tion of high school every boy should be able to 
play such games as baseball, volley ball, soecer or 
football, basketball, and tennis and should be an 
efficient player of at least one of these. 

Games and organized 
athletics present to the 
schools of today a splen- 
did opportunity todevelop 
the initiative, social, and 
moral qualities in char- 
acter building. There 
would be less crime and 
lawlessness if our people, 
old and young, were inter- 
ested and engaged in or- 
ganized play during their 
leisure hours. Games, in 
organized forms, are the finest means of teaching 
obedience to law because no law is quite so real 
to the child as the rules of the game. Further- 
more, the character of the instruction and the 
direction of the child in his play today will deter- 
mine in a large measure his physical, mental, and 
moral standards as a citizen tomorrow. There- 
fore, our obligation is perfectly obvious and awe 
cannot escape it. 

The public schools exist for all the children and 
not for the few who have some marked ability. 
No one doubts the truth and justice of this in 
the scholastic education of American children and 
it should be true and insisted upon in our physical 
education program. In too many of our schools 
only the boy or girl who is very proficient is per- 
mitted to participate in games and contests to 
any very large extent. The boys and girls who 
most need the development derived from these 
games and contests are forced to be ‘‘onlookers’’— 
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mere spectators. Our program for physical 
education through games must be one that will 
include games and contests for all the boys and 
girls with the emphasis upon all. This “athletic 
aristocracy” in our high schools must be abolished. 
There is no more certain way to abolish it than 
to throw into the “arena of school sports” the 
participation and competition of all pupils. All 
the pupils will be too busy then with the game 
itself and the joy of engaging in it to do any more 
‘“idolizing”’ than is normal and proper. 

Play and games that are wisely organized and 
properly supervised will secure to some extent 
the following values and traits: 


Health. 

Counteract fatigue. 

Promote happiness among both children and 
adults. 

Arouse interest. 

Sharpen the wits. 

Overcome awkwardness. 

Strength. 

Endurance. 

Muscular control. 

Obedience. 

Ready response. 

Respect for rules. 

Orderly conduct. 

Courtesy. 

Self-restraint. 

Self-control. 

Love for fair play. 

Habit of playing fair. 

Loyalty. 

Honesty. 

Sense of justice. 

Sociable spirit. 

Ideals of sportsmanship. 


Since children are in school during their period 
of most intensive growth and development, games 
are especially beneficial because they stimulate 
the vital organs and systems governing circula- 
tion, respiration, nutrition, and elimination. The 
values enumerated will result to the extent that 
the games are supervised and directed to permit 
the natural play of the children’s instincts and 
activities, properly guided and restrained by 
sympathetic men and women. There must be 
joy and laughter and frolic in playing games. 
Too much seriousness will kill all the natural 
spontaneity of the child and take all the “fun”’ 
out of it. 

The first games selected should be those already 
familiar to the children. Teach new games 
after you have established a point of contact with 
the children. As interest wanes, add new games. 
The most benefit is derived from games that the 


children know thoroughly. 


Approach the game 
period in a spirit of play. Unless you love to 
play games and can understand children’s motives 
for play, you cannot be a successful leader. 


Play with them. It will not lessen your dignity 
or decrease your influence. Rather it will increase 
your prestige with the children. 

In teaching a new game it is best to make a 
complete explanation of it before taking the class 
out to play it. Diagrams on the blackboard or a 
few pupils going through the motions slowly 
help in bringing the general ideal of the game 
before the children. If the players seem to lack 
interest, it is usually because there are too many 
taking part. Each child does not participate 
often enough and he becomes disinterested. A 
game without interest to the player loses all its 
value as recreation. Often interest can be 
secured by dividing the group into two or more 
groups. A whistle is a great help in securing 
attention and order and in giving signals. This 
will save the voice from undue strain. 

Encourage the timid and backward child to 
participate. This will require all the tact and 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher. The 
timid child needs the value derived from games 
more than any of the others. It is equally essen- 
tial that the selfish or most capable child does not 
monopolize the play. Again this will require 
tact and sympathy on the part of the teacher. 

Every game should be a sense-training lesson. 
Hence, encourage each child ‘to be alert to see 
when it is his turn to play and to do it quickly. 
Also, encourage the child to be expert in dodging 
and turning and in doing the unexpected in chas- 
ing games. Teach the child to bear a few knocks, 
bruises, and tumbles without crying and com- 
plaining. Physical hardihood is an _ excellent 
trait to be derived from games. Cultivate a 
spirit of stoicism’ among the children. Do not 
“baby”? a child when injured; dress injuries if 
needed; if not needed, get him to go on with the 
game and he will soon forget it. 

It is important that children be taught to play 
to win. They should play with all their might to 
win. However, along with this a sense of honor 
and fair play should be cultivated. The value 
to be emphasized is the amount of effort put 
forth. A victory not resulting from effort or 
merit is a disgrace rather than a victory. On the 
other hand, a defeat resulting from an honest 
effort is honorable. Also, the child should be 
taught to recognize and honor the strength and 
agility of his opponent and to congratulate him 
honestly and without malice. It is equally 
important that the child be trained to be modest 
in victory, not boastful and arrogant. 

Children should be taught to respect the deci- 
sion of officials in athletic contests.. Attention 
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to this in all games will do much to inculcate this 
idea in the child’s mind. It will become a habit 
with him. A child that is permitted to over-ride 
the rules of the game and ignore the decision of the 
leader is in a fair way of becoming a bully, a 
wrong type of sportsman. It is the business of the 
school to train men and women who are willing 
to give and take in every walk of life. It is not 
the business of the school to turn out professional 
athletes, but high-minded citizens. 

If good sportsmanship ever becomes dominant 
in the American mind, the proper ideals must be 
constantly before the child during his formative 
period. He must not only hear them, but he 
must practice them in his play. Then when he is 
a participant or spectator, from force of habit he 
will be sportsmanlike in his conduct. Henry 
Van Dyke expressed the whole basis for sports- 
manship as follows: 


“1. When you play a game always wish to win 
and try*to win, otherwise your opponent will have 
no fun; but never wish to win so much that you 
cannot be happy without it. 

“2. Seek to win only by fair and lawful means 
according to the rules of the game, and this will 
leave you without bitterness toward your oppo- 
nent or shame before others. 

‘*3. Take pleasure in the game, even though 
you do not obtain the victory; for the purpose 
of the game is not merely to win, but to find joy 
and strength in trying. 

‘“‘4. If you obtain the victory which you have so 
desired, think more of your good fortune than of 
your own skill. This will make you more grate- 
ful and ready to share with others the honor 
bestowed upon you, and truly this is both reason- 
able and profitable; for it is but little that any of 
us would win in this world were our fortunes not 
better than our deserts.” 


The State of New York has put its ideals of 
sportsmanship in both a positive and negative 
manner as follows: 


THE Goop Sport 


Plays fair at all times. 

Plays hard to the end. 

Keeps his head. 

Plays for the joy of playing and for the success of 
the team. 

Is a good team worker. 

Keeps training rules. 

Obeys orders of coach. 

Does his best in all school work. 

Backs his team in every honest way, but 

Gives his opponent a square deal. 

Is respectful to officials. 

Accepts adverse decisions graciously. 

Expects the officials to enforce the rules. 


Treats visiting players as guests. 

Does not cheat. 

Does not quit, is not ‘‘yellow.”’ 

Does not lose his temper, even though wronged. 
Does not play for money or other reward. 
Does not play to the ‘‘grandstand.”’ 

Does not abuse his body. 

Does not shirk. 

Does not neglect his studies. 

Does not bet, does not think betting necessary. 
Does not take any technical advantage. 

Does not blame officials for defeat. . 

Does not ‘‘crab.”’ 

Does not “‘kick.”’ 

Does not complain. 


The normal condition of the healthy child is 
that of activity. Muscular growth comes through 
muscular activity. The period from the cradle to 
the days of maturity is a period of action, which 
action is necessary to normal bodily development. 
The first six years of the child’s life are largely 
years of voluntary, unhampered activity. 

Finally, however, at the age of six the child 
meets a new institution. He is placed in a 
schoolroom in a seat which many times does not 
fit his growing body, and experiences enforced 
inactivity. At this time, as a matter of fact, 
his natural condition is such that he has a hundred 
muscles that say wiggle, move, be active, for every 
muscle that says be still, be inactive. 

It is the first time also that a routine, a definite 
program, is introduced into his daily life whereas, 
before, hisown plans and desires could be largely 
carried out. Unless the mental requirements of 
the first school years are carefully adjusted with 
the physical claims the preschool years are 
making, there is conflict resulting in a much 
greater tendency toward fatigue. 

The close relationship between body and mind 
is recognized today more then ever before. The 
wise teacher knows the laws of attention. A 
recognized enemy of intense, high-class mental 
effort is fatigue and its attendant ills, inattention, 
day-dreaming and irritability. Unless physical 
conditions are correct, mental processes do not 
function as they should. It is also a recognized 
fact that attention in mental work cannot be 
sustained unduly long, especially if bodily dis- 
comforts are crowding in. The danger signals 
of fatigue are known to every good classroom 
teacher, and she knows that regular work will not 
go on with greatest efficiency until fatigue is 
eliminated. 

If the above statements are true, the enforced 
quiet and inactivity of the schoolroom should be 
relieved frequently in the lower grades and at 
least three or four times a day in the higher 
grades by brief periods of exercise. These short 
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PICTURES IN ART APPRECIATION 
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“Spring Flowers” by John T. Peele 
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September in Colorful Class Work 


By Lovutse D. TEssin 


/ITH the season of warm bright colors, let 
\)) us plan some of our art problems in just 
i these tones and hues. There may be a 

P %) lesson in painting autumn scenes in bold 

Pe) red-orange, yellow and violet, poster-like 
in style and simple in detail. We may sketch an 
old tree, barn, or hillside or a scene taken from the 
geography or history books, converted into a 
well-balanced composition of silhouette forms 
and flat color combinations. Sketch details 
lightly in pencil, then paint, the black sections 
last. The picture may 
be done in crayons as 
well. 

Gay colors, too, are the 
natural scheme for the 
fruit-basket problem. If ~ 
you live in a part of the 
country where flowers still 
abound in September, you 
might use these as a well- 
balanced colorful design. 
Even the humble kitchen 
vegetables are picturesque when carefully arranged 
and painted. 

For little or no expense we can make an artistic 
container for waxed autumn leaves, or autumn 
flowers and foliage of any kind. Cover old tin 
cans and jars with decorated papers whose color 
and designs harmonize with the bouquets. The 
papers may be colored with crayons, paints, or 
cut-paper units. They may be stenciled, block- 


answered. 


Address: Louise 


field, Mass. 


printed, or show designs done in a spontaneous 
free-hand method. 

An improvised window box holding cut-paper 
flowers can add just the cheerful touch to the 
classroom that is needed to make everyone happy. 
Cardboard and small wooden boxes filled with 


Miss Tessin is prepared to give her 
skilled and thoughtful attention to the 
art needs .of our teacher readers. 
letter asking for help will be promptly 
State grade or age of pupils. 


Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


sand can be used for this. Any light-weight 
brightly colored paper will serve well for the 
flower sections. Designs may be drawn from 
nature or from good colored or plain photographic 
illustrations. 

Toothbrush holders are acceptable at any 
season and can be made of inexpensive material. 
Remember to cut all edges neatly and sandpaper 
them well before painting. Paint the figures with 
oil colors. Use gasoline or turpentine as a mixing 
medium. Shellac when finished. If painted with 
colored enamels, no final 
coat of shellac is neces- 
sary. Tubeoil paints 
may be mixed with ordi- 
nary white household 
enamel for making all 
tints desired. 

Who is there in the 
kindergarten who does 
not know of the experi- 
ences of Chicken Little? 
Chicken Little and the 
characters she met on the road would make 
charming illustrations for our own picture- 
book this month. Instead of drawing detailed 
figures, let us dress them in gay plaids, checked 
and dotted materials and put a hat on each. 
Observe the characteristic construction lines of 
the chicken, hen, duck, and goose. These may 
be drawn on the blackboard as a guide for the 
pupils in starting the figures. A scene from 
the garden would make an ‘attractive page 
in the book. The pictures may be colored 
with crayons or paints. The pages of the book 
are of manila paper and measure 9” x 12’, the 
cover is made of construction paper, and the 
binding is a stitching of floss, raphia, or string. 
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HARVEST BASKET BORDERS 


LOVIFE.D.TESSIN 


Large basket designs, painted in all-flat tones and heavy black or colored outlines, 
when mounted as a frieze, make a colorful border for the schoolroom. The composition 
may be mounted on several papers of different tones, preferably chosen to match colors 
in the design, and each allowing of a different width of border. Or the basket design 
may be carried out on 9” x 12” or 12” x 18” cream or gray colored paper without extra 
mountings. 

Trace around pattern for basket cut from folded scratch paper. Base and top 
edge should be straight and parallel, no perspective. Fruit may be drawn from real or 
wax fruit heaped in a bowl. Plan decorations on the bowl. 

The coloring may be of crayon, transparent water color or opaque show-card 
colors. Many delicate and beautiful tones may be obtained by mixing white show- 
card color with the paints from the school box. Show-ecard paints may be had in many 
different colors, and can be mixed for new tints and shades. Heavy gray or colored 
outlines give a composition a very soft and colorful appearance, or the outlines may be 
of black. 

Instead of painting in standard yellow, green or red, try mixing yellow-green, 
yellow-orange, blue-green, red-violet, blue-violet for the various parts. White paint 
mixed with these colors will produce tints. 
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SCENES IN POSTER STYLE 


RED ORANGE 


REO ORANGE 
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TOOTHBRUSH HOLDERS IN PAINTED WOOD 


Louls Ee 
TESSIN 


Cut figures of wood 4%” thick. Sandpaper all edges smoothly. 
cut just the outlines of a figure, then paint with a plain coat of white. 
details and paint in bright colors. 


screw as (B); or a holder of wood as (C) is glued and nailed below hands of boy or between paws of 


It is sometimes easier to trace and 
When this is dry, trace on the 
A large staple (A) makes an excellent holder for the toothbrush, or a 


rabbit. Hang through small hole in cap and bunny’s ears, or through small staple (D) nailed to edge of 
figure immediately above hole. 

Color cap blue, visor black, band and shoes yellow, button on cap orange, cufis, collar and socks 
white, vest red-orange, trousers russet, blouse cream. Space between trousers and shoes and feet is dark 
green, face flesh color, cheeks pink, hair deep yellow. Bunny is light gray, lighter gray on nose and inside 
ear, with an added touch of pink on nose and in ear. Apron and collar are white, dress any light bright 


color, with tint of that color for the sleeve bands. Socks are light yellow, shoes black, space between shoes 
dark green. 
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HARVEST BASKETS IN PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


PATTERN 
9x12 PAPER 


CUT PAPER DECORATE 
PATTERN WITH CRAYON 


FROM WHICH WATER COLORS 
TO TRACE OR CUT PAPER 
SIDES OF OESIGNS. 


BASKET. 


MARK POINTS 4/2 INCHES OVER 
FROM CORNERS & CONNECT WITH 
LINES. CENTER PANEL IS 3 INCHES 
WIDE. BASE MAY GE 6 INCHES 
LONG. ADD % INCH MARGINS A-86. 

IN EVERY CASE CURVED LINES 
FOR SIDE PATTERNS START 4 INCH 
UP FROM RASE (x). 

CONNECT LtOWER 
CORNERS OF SIDES WITH 
CORNERS OF MARGINS 
A-B. 

AT THIS STAGE 
DESIGNS MAY RE DRAWN 
AND COLORED BEFORE 
CUTTING AND PASTING 
BASKET TOGETHER. C. 

DESIGNS MAY BE 
KEPT WITHIN OUTLINES 
OR EXTEND OvER 
THE EDGES. 
PASTE SIDES 


TOGETHER, 
BASKET MAY HAVE CURVED, AND OVER- 
SCALLOPEO OR STRAIGHT SIDES. LAP HANDLE 
OESIGNS MAY BE DRAWN AT TOP. 


AND COLORED ON PATTERN 
BEFORE CUTTING AND PASTING_E. 
CUT PAPER DESIGNS SHOULD 

BE PASTEO TO SIDES BEFORE 
BASKET. IS PASTED TOGETHER. 
TRY A DARK BLUE BASKET 
WITH BRIGHT GREEN LEAVES & 
RED HOLLY BERRIES OF CUT PAPER. 
A BUTTERFLY MAY 
BE PASTED ONTO PAINTED, 
CRAYON COLORED OR 
CUT PAPER FLOWERS. 
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WE ILLUSTRATE OUR OWN “CHICKEN LITTLE” 


CHICKEN LITTLE 
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DECORATING CONTAINERS FOR AUTUMN LEAVES 


1 

TO DRAW 
BORDER LUNES 
HOLD 
PENCIL, 
FIRMLY, & 
SLIDE FINGER 
TIPS OVER 
EDGE 


STENCIL DECORATED 


An easy and effective way of making attractive window 
boxes, vases and other containers for special bouquets is to 
cover old bottles, tin cans, small wooden tin and cardboard 
boxes with colored paper, and decorate these with cut-paper, 
crayon or painted designs. Sometimes the covering paper 
can be successfully decorated before pasting to the cans or 
boxes, but as decorating the paper will often shrink or buckle it 
and so prevent a neat finish, it is best to decorate after paper 
has been pasted to container. Aside from crayon-colored, 
painted, stenciled and cut-paper decorations, attractive units may often be clipped 
from wallpaper and other printed matter. 


It is best to spread paste over the entire surface of the tin or wooden container; 
also for cut-paper decorations it is well to paste the entire surface of all parts. 


1. An old funnel, a square or round cornucopia from the tinsmith, may be covered 
with newspaper. Trim edges neatly, cut down side with razor blade and open up for 
pattern to trace on colored paper. 


2. Pattern. Add a half-inch wide pasting flap at one side. Mark places for decora- 
tive units. 


3. Tin can covered with paper. Draw border or guide line about top. Paste strip 
against this, turning and pasting the surplus top edge of strip into can. 
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CUT-PAPER FLOWERS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


To strengthen back of poinsetta stems use strip of heavy 
cardboard or slender wooden stick. Paste green paper for 
stem against this, then flowers and leaves. Insert base of 
stem in dry sand, poured into wooden, tin or cardboard 


boxes. 


Flowers may be of varied sizes and some taller than 
others. Any light-weight bright paper will serve well for 
all parts. 


Flower, red orange. 
Leaves and stems, light green. TESSIN 
Green section and center of flower, green. 

Center spots, yellow. 
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The Doll House as a School Project 

The interest of my special class of girls in the 
elementary school was immediately aroused at 
the idea of making and furnishing a model of a 
cottage. This is the period of development in 
girlhood when dolls are being laid aside for the 
dawning social instincts of home-making, and of- 
fers a rich opportunity foraschool project. In ad- 
dition to the dominant interest in the doll house 
idea itself, the class learned the value of thrift, the 
essential hygiene of the home as illustrated in 
the sleeping porch and modern plumbing, proper 
arrangement of rooms, the making of beds, and 
interior decoration through the placing of furnish- 
ings and hanging pic- 
tures. Typical teaching 
situations included motor 
training through the mak- 
ing of bedding, curtains 
and rugs, sawing boards 
and driving nails, hanging 


classroom. 


yall paper and using pays for those accepted. 

paint; and judgment 

about related dimensions, be no longer than five hundred 

measuring and color har- 

mony. reach us three months in advance. 
The doll house was a AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 

two-story cottage con- Street, New York City. 


sisting of living-room, 
kitchen and back porch 
on the first floor. The bedroom, hall, bathroom 
and sleeping porch were on the second floor. 
The outside of the house was covered with wall 
paper that resembled stone, the window casings 
being lighter in shade. As the roof was flat, 
the cottage looked like a stucco house. The 
front was left open that the inside of the front 
rooms could be seen. Two double windows were 
in the living room, also a door into the kitchen. 
There were corresponding windows above which 
supplied the bedroom with light and air. The 
kitchen was light and airy, with a window over 
the sink and one in the end of the room. The 
bathroom was left open where the window should 
have been. The sleeping porch had one side 
screened about three inches from the floor. The 
other side and end were finished like the outside 
of the house in order to avoid draughts. The 
stairway proved a hard problem. To economize 
space, it was finally built on the outside of the 
house. 

The house was built in sections. First two 
large cardboard boxes, 24”’ x 25’’ x 15” high, were 


oyomething to Do 


Every progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in her 
Many mothers can give us 
preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD wel- 
comes these suggestions in brief form and 


Manuscripts for this Department should 


preferably shorter. Holiday ideas should 


glued together, forming the living-room and the 
bedroom above. A smaller box, 12’’ x 20” x 21”, 
was joined to the living room in the same way. 
Another box, 8’”’ wide, 18’’ long and 11” high, 
formed the bathroom and the main hall. To this 
was joined a box, 7” wide, 20” long and 11” high, 
making the sleeping porch which extended out far 
enough to make a small hallway leading into the 
main hallway. The back porch below, 5” wide, 
9” long and 12” high, with a 2%” railing, con- 
tained two stationary laundry tubs, small corned- 
beef cans cut off and enameled white. Glass 
push pins were used for faucets and a thimble for 
a bucket. A toy ice-cream freezer about 2’ high 
was placed on a bench 
inside the railing, while 
a covered garbage can, a 
small can striped in black, 
was just outside. 

The inside of this house 
was papered in colors suit- 
able for each room. A 
delicate pink and _ blue 
flowered paper was chosen 
for the living-room and 
bedroom. A narrow 
border, cut from a striped 
paper, was used around 
the top of the paper. A 
paper doily formed the 
centerpiece in the ceiling. Electric lights, burned- 
out search-light bulbs with crepe paper shades, 
hung from the center of the ceiling. Of course 
the floor must be carpeted, so after much discus- 
sion it was decided that wall paper in harmo- 
nious colors with a border would make a pretty 
rug. So these two rooms were carpeted alike, 
the on!y difference being that a braided blue and 
pink rug lay by the bed, while a grey and blue 
striped woven rug, 9” x 12”, lay under the dining 
table. 

The bathroom was finished in light colors, the 
lower six inches around the raom being white. 
The floor was covered with paper linoleum with a 
small bath rug -in front of the bath tub. The 
kitchen was done in a light green mottled paper, 
with linoleum to harmonize and a few small rugs 
to make it cheerful. The cheesecloth curtains 
were hemstitched, with a blue basting thread run 
through to give them color. An inch ruffle 
across the top made them very attractive. 

Cigar and chalk boxes, old discarded rulers and 
spools were used to construct the furniture. A 


words, 


Address 
120 East 16th 


¥ 
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bed was made first. Four 34” posts, two small 
cigar-box lids for head and foot, two rails and some 
old rulers for slats made a nice bed, especially 
after it had been given a coat of flat paint and two 
coats of white enamel. Bright flowers were cut 
from a seed catalog, pasted on the head and foot 
and varnished. Meanwhile some of the girls had 
made a real cotton mattress, even sewing on tufts 
of cotton for but- 

tons. Others 
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The living-room contained a round table 6” 
in diameter. The pedestal was a large spool 
glued to an inverted can lid. The table, with 
six chairs, made quite a festive appearance. In 
one corner was the china closet, a cigar box with 
shelves. In it were the dishes and glassware. 
Not far from the china closet was a small toy 
stove. <A writing desk, 6” long, with three com- 

partments in 
which was note 


h ems t i t Cc h e d 


sheets and pillow- 
cases and cro- 
cheted lace on the 
cases. A quilt 
was pieced in the 
old-fashioned way 
and tied. Anout- 
ing-flannel blanket 
was added and a 
spread.of un- 
bleached muslin 
was embroidered. 
Each girl contrib- 
uted to this ac- 
tivity but chose 
what appealed to 
her most. 

A dresser was 
made of a small 
cigar box turned 
on its side. A lid 
was tacked to the 
back. It extended 
several inches 
above the box, 
thus forming a 
frame for the mir- 
ror. After being 
enameled, three 
drawers were 
marked off and 


In the October Issue 


Home Work is School Work Out of Place 
One of our most discussed problems in school administration 
is attacked and ably presented in the negative by Dr. Holmes, 
superintendent of the Mount Vernon, New York, public 
schools. Dr. Holmes has organized one of the most progressive 
school systems in the country with a minimum of home work. 
The Kindergarten-Primary Helping Teacher 
The high spots in unification of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades will be offered our readers this year through accounts 
of those cities that have found a way for making the teaching 
of younger children a unit plan in the first eight years. The 
San Francisco public schools utilize helping or demonstration 
teachers in the kindergarten-primary department. The article 
is written by Florence D. Winter, one of these new-type 
teachers. 
An After-Vacation Mail Project 
The summer’s vacation letters, and the need for writing 
stories of vacation experiences on their return to school, gave a 
progressive school in Bronxville, New York, the opportunity 
to develop a community activity of much value in school correla- 
tion. There are many illustrations. 


Fine and Applied Arts in the Project Method 
The Baltimore, Maryland, public schools, believing that art 
teaching belongs more closely in the life of the community, tell 
how it becomes a part of all school activities as an enrichment. 


Special Helps 


paper, stood invit- 
ingly by. A stool 
and piano made 
also from cigar 
boxes showed that 
the family were 
musically inclined. 
A toy telephone 
was on a small 
table. All the 
living-room fur- 
niture was painted 
light blue. Flow- 
ers stood about. 
Miniature repro- 
ductions of fam- 
ous pictures - 
adorned the walls 
of both living- 
room and_ bed- 
room. They were 
hung not too high 
and by two cords. 

Back of the bed- 
room was the hall 
through which the 
bathroom was 
reached. Here 
were the toy white 
bathtub, the ba- 
sin, a tin box 
with lid turned 


push pins inserted 
for knobs. A 
flower to match 
the bedstead was 
pasted below the || 
glass and the 
dresser was done. 

A library table 

was constructed next. Each legywas made by glu- 
ing three spools together. A small table, 2” x 2”, 
with pedestal made from a large spool glued to an 
inverted button mold, stood by the bed and held a 
toy reading lamp. Two chairs and the cedar chest, 
all painted white except the latter, completed the 
furniture for this room. The cedar chest was fin- 
ished in natural wood. It contained many doll 


Physical Training. 


tion. Book Reviews. 


clothes that-must be kept away from moths. 


Arithmetic Activities. Mental Hygiene in Childhood. | 
Music. | mirror in the dc 
Hallowe’en Art and Craft. Woodwork. Beginning Illustra- || “a 


up and standing 


on spools with the 


Stories. Picture Study. 


| of the medicine 
(| closet just above; 
the stool; the wire 
towel racks with 
embroidered 
towels; the water heater, a burned-out radio tube 
enameled with aluminum, held up by a big spool; 
and a bath mat. 

Going back into the hall and passing through 
another door into a narrow passage, past the 
stairway, the sleeping porch was reached. This 
was a pleasant place to sew, read, rest in the day- 
time or sleep at night. Flowers were on a window 
shelf, which extended the entire length of the 
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porch and was held up by spools. The light was 
good and the couch and chairs comfortable. 
The couch was constructed from a cigar box; 
mattress, pillows and covers were made. The 
spread was of crepe with a ruffle. The pillows 
had gingham slips that would launder well. The 
artificial flowers were set in bottle tops filled with 
plaster of paris. If the wind should blow too hard, 
or the sun shine too warmly the awnings, made of 
heavy blue striped gingham, could be lowered. 

How gay our kitchen looked from the back 
porch, its furniture all in place and the white 
curtains blowing in the breeze. 

The sink was an achievement, being made from 
a sardine can enameled white. It was embedded 
in a long, heavy cardboard which formed drainage 
boards on either side. Being placed under the 
window, the cook could get plenty of light and 
air. An ironing board, long, with its pad 
and iron ready for work. frie: on wire legs in 
the middle of the floor. The kitchen table, 
4’”’ x 5’, contained some small pans and pots, 
while mixing bowls and cooking utensils could 
be seen on the cupboard shelves. A water 
heater, duplicate of that in the bathroom, stood 
near the little gas range, and an iron skillet 
and pot on the lie e waited for the cook. Tea 
towels hung on their racks, with a cake of soap 
near. All that was lacking was the family, but 
just peep into the living-room and there they 
are grouped around the hearth, each enjoying 
himself in his own way. 

—Karte C. Orr, Pamona, Calif. 


Individual Drawing Books 


A sheet of oak-tag is folded in the center and 
decorated to form covers. Then a large clip is 
placed in the top of each cover, and our drawing 
book is ready to grow. 


Under the clip on the left side are kept drawing’ 


suggestions furnished by the teacher or brought 
to school by the child; a picture of a toy cut 
from the advertising pages of a magazine, a tree 
to be copied and given autumn coloring, a boy on 
skates or any others of the hundreds of invitations 
to express ourselves through drawing that we see 
about us. Under the clip on the right cover are 
kept the best drawings the child has made, using 
these suggestions. He may replace any drawing 
there with a better one at any time. It is some- 
times a pleasure to turn back to the work of days 
or weeks past and try to improve upon it. The 
child can watch his own progress in this way. 
When he laughs at the inaccuracies of his own 
earlier drawings, he shows a developing power to 
judge and improve the quality of his work. 

With a drawing book of this kind, a child may 
follow his particular line of interest for some time. 


If boats arouse his imagination more than any- 
thing else at this time, he may draw boats of every 
variety that he is able to find pictured. That this 
would lead to fields other than drawing is obvious. 
Some reading must it necessarily be done. 

—JANE M. Wyman, Newton, Mass. 


Shadow Pictures 


During our picture-study and story period 
great interest had been aroused in shadows. The 
Jessie Willcox Smith illustration of ‘‘My Shadow” 
caused Mary to make Raggedy Ann’s shadow 
wave her hand, shake hands with the children and 
carry on further pantomime. A boy explained 
how his sister played shadow tag, so we went 
outside and tried it. When we came in, some 
of the children stood in profile to see their pictures 
on the floor. <A girl held Raggedy Ann in a sitting 
position and said, “Oh, Miss B, I wish I could have 
her picture to keep.’’ I took our easel, put a 
piece of manila paper on it and traced around the 
shadow, which she cut and mounted on black 
paper. What joy! Everybody wanted a sil- 
houette portrait, and a great snipping z and clipping 
followed. It was such fun to find one’s own pic- 
ture after all had been placed on the blackhoard 
ledge. 

If the light in your room is not right for making 
shadow pictures, go outside; a table or the side of 
the building will do to hold the paper if you have 
no easel. Try this form of picture making and see 
what you will get and give. Some of my parents 
had their children’s silhouettes framed, they were 
so well pleased with the results. 

—Dorris C. Mystic, Conn. 


Developing Observation 


The quickly observant child whose senses are 
keen is the one most easily educated. Nothing is 
more important in the training of children than 
the development of this faculty of close observa- 
tion. Hold a picture or object before a group of 
children asking them at the same time to look 
at it for a moment; then conceal it and ask a few 
of the individuals to tell what they saw. It will 
be surprising to find how many details some of 
them will see and how few others, during the same 
interval. 

We began similar training with our children at 
home as soon as they were old enough to look at 
pictures. We helped them at first until they got 
the idea and it was interesting to see how rapidly 
they developed. Whenever a blossom or leaf 
was picked and brought in, as children have a way 
of doing, we studied it in detail and explained as 
clearly as possible about its form. On our walks 
and excursions into the woods we studied nature 
through trees, plant and animal life. The children 
always showed an intense interest and we parents 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Day of Haying 


By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN 


\—e-\HE day came at last! The day when the 
Axe haying was to begin. The day when the 

‘| big fields and the little fields on the top 
PL | of the hill were all to be cut and the hay 
| loaded on the wagon and put into the 
barn. The day that John and Pat and Letty had 
waited for and waited for. At last it was here! 


Clitter, clatter, 
What’s the matter? 


chattered the mowing machine as Andrew drove 
it up the hill, hitched behind the day wagon. 


Clitter, clatter, 
What’s the matter? matter? matter? 


John and Pat. and Letty heard it coming. 
Karly in the morning they heard it coming. Out 
they ran from the house on the top of the hill. 
They were glad the day had come at last when 
they were going to hay with Andrew! They 
stood on a big stone and watched the 
mowing machine come rattling, chatter- 
ing along behind the hay wagon drawn 
by Andrew’s big shaggy horse, Hairy, 
and Andrew’s other horse, Blackie. 

“Giddap, Hairy!” cried Andrew as 
they passed John and Pat and Letty. 
Hairy would have liked to stop and 
speak to his little friends. ‘‘Gid- 
dap, Hairy!” This was a busy 
day. No time for stopping. 


Clitter, clatter, 
What’s the matter? 


chattered the mowing machine. 
John and Pat and 


Letty were running 
behind it now. 


They all turned in at the gate of the blackberry 
field. Andrew called it the blackberry field 
because a big bunch of blackberry bushes grew 
right in the middle of it. Andrew never cut those 
down. He always left them humping up in the 
middle of the flat field. 

Now it began to work, that mowing machine— 
tuttuttuttuttutt, tuttuttuttuttut sang the mowing 
machine, making a long clean lane in the high 
grass—tuttuttuttuttutt, tuttuttuttuttut. 

Oh, how merry it was to work! 

How the grass fell in long lanes! 

How Hairy and Blackie plodded and turned, 
and plodded and turned! 

How John and Pat and Letty had rides on the 
seat with Andrew! 

And when the blackberry field was all cut, the 

mowing machine and Hairy and Blackie, with 
Andrew and John and Pat and Letty, clitter- 
clattered across the road to another field. The 
sky-field, they called this one, because 
from the road they could see the field 
curving right up to the blue sky and 
leaning against it. 
Around and around and around the 
sky-field went Hairy and Blackie 
and the mowing machine and 
Andrew. 

Tuttuttuttuttut, tuttuttuttuttut. 

How the grass fell in long lanes!’ 
How Hairy and Blackie plodded 
and turned, and plodded and 
turned! 

How John and Pat and Letty 
\ had rides on the seat with Andrew!) 

When the sun was hot and 
high, then it was time for 
“Se lunch. Andrew had his lunch, 
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with him in a tin box and he sat right down in the 
field and ate it. And Andrew had Hairy’s lunch 
and Blackie’s lunch with him in two feed bags, and 
Hairy and Blackie left the mowing machine all by 
itself in the sun and went under a big tree and 
enjoyed what was in the feed bags and they stood 
in the shade of the big tree. Pat and John and 
Letty had to go back to the house on top of the 
hill for their lunch. 

But the mowing machine did not have any 
lunch. Not any at all. It just sat in the hot, 
hot sun and got hotter and hotter and hotter. 
But it liked being hot. So that was all right. 
And the cut grass lying in long lanes on the big 
field and the little field and the sky-field grew 
hotter and hotter and began to turn into hay. 

The next morning they all went into the fields 
where the hay of yesterday’s cutting lay yellow 
and dry in the sun. 

John and Pat and Letty were raking, raking for 
all they were worth. Andrew and Big Theodore 
were pitching. And Hairy and Blackie stood side 
by side by the pile of hay that John and Pat and 
Letty had raked. And when that had dis- 
appeared they moved to the next pile and stood 
side by side again. 

More and more hay on the hay wagon! Higher 
and higher grows the pile! 

Now Andrew is on top arranging the hay that 
Big Theodore pitches to him. And John and 
Pat and Letty are raking, raking. Such an 
exciting day! Such a day of hard work and hot 
sun and blue sky and the smell of new hay! 

At last: the load stood finished. And then, at 
the very end came the very best thing of all. 


Oh, John and Pat and Letty! Oh, what fun it 
was! All of them up on the hay load, up on the 
very top. All of them off for the hay ride! 

Down the road, Pat and John laughing and 
giggling. Letty laughing and giggling too—on 
the hay ride. Hairy and Blackie plodding and 
plodding, the wagon wheels creaking and squeak- 
ing and rolling noisily over the road and the 
pebbles in the road—Grr-r-r-rrrrrrrrrrr. 

They came to the barn. Oh, what fun! Up 
you go, John and Pat and Letty, into the loft! 
While Andrew and Big Theodore pitched the 
hay, laugh and jump up and down and play in the 
hay! So John and Pat and Letty jumped up 
and down, and up and down, like little grass- 
hoppers in the hay. Such fun! 

Now the sun sent long yellow fingers creeping 
in at the barn door. And now the sun lay golden 
on the fields. The haying was finished. The 
barn loft was full of new hay, smelling so sweet. 
Andrew and Big Theodore and Hairy and Blackie 
were all going home. Hear the hay wagon with 
the mowing machine hitched behind clattering 
and chattering down the hill. 


Clitter, clatter, 

What’s the matter? 

Clitter, clatter, 

What’s the matter? matter? matter? 


Fainter and fainter sounded the chattering voice 
of the mowing machine. 

Bedtime coming! 

John and Pat and Letty sighed, three big 
sighs. Oh, what a day it had been! What busy 
golden hours! What moments of joy! 


The Boy Who Lived in the Forest 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


e\/HE Boy had no home. He had no 
XA He had no food except the 
| tender roots of trees, the wild corn that 
eL| ripened at the end of summer, or eggs 
=) which he stole from the nests of birds. 
He lived in a long-ago forest, before time as we 
know it through clocks and calendars had begun. 
If you could have seen the Boy, who was the son 
of Prehistoric Man, you would have thought him 
not so different from the animals of the forest 
from which he was always trying to escape. 
Small hairy body. Brown skin tanned from 
the sun and the wind. Short, thick legs and arms. 
Clawlike fingers and toes for climbing trees. Jaw 


and teeth like an animal’s for tearing and eating 
tough uncooked food. Always running. Run- 
ning from the bear. Running from the fire that 
sometimes flowed from a burning volcano and 
set the forest blazing. Running when he was 
hungry, to find.his dinner. This was your brother, 
the Prehistoric Boy, whose days were so different 
from yours. Yet, for all this, not so different. 
This was the first boy we know who lived out- 
doors. He had a good time, too, living with his 
family just as boys of today live in their games. 
He slept on soft grass, with no thought of 
alarm clocks and going to school the next morn- 
ing. His haunts were like a circus, wide, among 


ice 


ig 
sy 


great birds, tiny dogs and horses that we have 
never seen, great elephants, tigers and bears. 
He had no thought of rules of speech, for his talk 
was a good deal like that of the animals. A 
grunt when he was hungry. A cry when he saw a 
hungry animal pursuing him. ‘Two grunts when 
he had found a bush of ripe berries. So the Boy 
lived outdoors in the land we know now as Europe, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

Because the wild corn always ripened, full in 
the ear and sweet; because there were always 
springs from which to drink and hollow trees in 
which to hide from storms and hungry beasts, the 
Boy found life easy. He did not think very hard. 
He was sometimes afraid, but he could always run 
away or hide. ‘He had no wishes except for food, 
which the summer and harvest time surely gave 
him. The Boy might have gone on until today, 
being no different from his father, the early man of 
our earth, if something had not happened. Some- 
thing happened that changed the whole world for 
him. 

Did you ever stop to think what might happen 
to you if the weather began playing tricks? 
If spring and summer and autumn and winter 
should get mixed up? Of course we know that 
the weather can misbehave. Rain sometimes 
falls so long that our rivers overflow their banks 
and take entire towns floating on their waters 
toward the sea. The wind sometimes blows so 
hard that trees, houses and schools are whirled 
up into the air and then drop in another place, 
broken like straws. The Boy found out how 
tricky the weather can be. He was planning to 
make a trip to a corn patch he knew one day, even 
though the summer had been cool and the fall 
was colder. He shivered, a feeling that had not 
troubled him before. Then suddenly he looked 
toward a distant mountain and saw something 
that froze him with fear. 

Like a long line of little bent dark gnomes, a 
procession of other Prehistoric people was coming 
down the mountainside toward the Boy. Fathers, 
mothers, boys, girls, babies, with no clothing, no 
belongings, these strange dark people were fleeing 
from Something that threatened the Boy and his 
people too. The weather had played its worst 
trick in all history. The mountain itself seemed 
to be falling upon them. The cold had turned 
the waters of the earth into ice and huge icebergs 
were slipping, sliding, grinding down the moun- 
tainside, in the wake of these other tribes, coming 
toward the Boy and his family. The sunny 
fruitful time of our earth was changed to what we 
call the Glacial Period. 

The tribes joined and wandered on through the 
cold and the darkness of the earth. That was a 
moving to be remembered! Some of the boys 
attacked the Forest Boy and he fought back, tooth 
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and nail. Some ofthe boys were not swift enough to 
keep ahead of the march of the icebergs over the 
plains, and some were not able tostand the cold, 
with no clothing. Everybody was hungry and the 
icy waters destroyed growing things, so there 
were deadly fights over food. Small dark people, 
the first men of our earth, animals, reptiles, 
birds—fighting, dying, running, crawling, flying, 
giving their strange cries—went together toward 
the south. 

On, on they fled until in the course of time the 
sun melted the ice and there were once more 
green grass and friendly trees. When the terrible 
time of the Glacial Period was over, the Forest 
Boy and the others from beyond the mountain 
could again feast on fruits and corn. The strange 
thing was that this Prehistoric Boy did not want to. 
He was centuries older now. Thinking had begun 
during that flight from the icebergs. The Boy 
found his tongue and he said, quite as a boy of 
today would express himself, ‘Never again!” 
He would never, if he could help himself, be 
caught again if thinking would help him out. 

That is why he did not run away from the ugly 
black bear that just then crept up behind him 
with hungry jaws. The Boy could fight and bite 
too. He would not let himself be afraid. He 
killed the bear. With this good fight over, he 
had an idea. If a fur coat was good for an ani- 
mal, why not for a boy? It would be more com- 
fortable to spend the winter with a coat than be 
caught in an ice storm without one. The Boy 
skinned his bear, dried the pelt in the sun and 
wranped it about him for a garment. 

The Boy lived in a deep cave in the side of 
the mountain. Peering in the cave, the Boy had 
another idea. Why should not he and his family 
use this cave for their home? If they lived in 
the side of the mountain, the next ice storm might 
pass them by. So that is what happened. With 
soft green branches for beds, and tree trunks for 
couch and table, he moved into a cave and 
found it just as much fun living there as a boy of 
today would. 

But now the Boy was in a fix. Other bears 
came prowling out of the forest and poked their 
great black heads in the entrance of the cave 
where this Prehistoric family lived. That would 
never do, for one could not fight the entire bear 
tribe with naked hands. The Boy was still 
thinking. Remembering how his feet had been 
cuc on rocks in his flight from the north, he picked 
up a sharp stone and killed bears and other wild 
beasts with it. He sharpened the stone by 
grinding it on the rocks and discovered that he 
could cut down trees with this blade for making 
more furniture for the cave. He could dig up 


clay, which his mother shaped into pots that 
would hold water and corn. The Boy made 
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himself a stone axe, a stone knife and a stone 
hammer. 

All this work made him a braver boy. That is 
why he did not take to his heels another day 
when, gathering berries, he was caught in a forest 
fire. Burning coals from the crater of a volcano 
had set the forest blazing. Before the flight of the 
tribes, the Forest Boy would have run away from 
the smoke and flames. Now he picked up a 
smoldering bough and, running home with it, he 
used it to light a fire of logs inside the cave. 
Summer was over and the days were growing cool. 
Now there was warmth at home. He had 
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kindled our first fire, which changed him from a 
Prehistoric Boy to a boy of history. Fire for 
hardening his mother’s clay pots and jars. Fire 
to surprise them by roasting the meat his father 
brought in from the hunt and laid on the floor of 
the cave. Fire for baking bread, for hardening 
bricks, for tempering steel girders, for driving 
engines, for heating schools and skyscrapers and 
homes today. Fire, tools, shelter and clothing 
had come to the earth because a boy had given 
up running away. Courage and hand skill had 
begun in man, and the Forest Boy gave them to 
his brother, the Valley Boy. 


A Ride to Animaltown 


By Miriam CLARK POTTER 


ANDI NE day Billy Beaver was driving his cart 
Hh to town. A little fox pulled the cart, 
i and he walked very nicely. And Billy 
Beaver, driving along, came to an old 
rabbit, carrying a basket, walking along 
the road. 

“Going to Animaltown?” asked Billy Beaver. 
‘Hop in, and I’ll give you a ride.”’ 

So the old rabbit hopped in, but he didn’t say 
anything. 

After they had gone a little way the rabbit said 
something. He said it very low and soft; Billy 
Beaver didn’t understand him. 

“What did you say, Rabbit?” 
Beaver. 

“Oh, nothing.”’ 

“Yes, you did; you said something.”’ 

“Oh, I just said that your cart is rather hard to 
sit on.”’ 

‘Put your coat under you,” said Billy Beaver. 
So the old rabbit did that. And they rode on 
and on, along the road to’ Animaltown, past a 
woods and a green pond. 

After a while the rabbit said something else, 
very low. 

‘What did you say, Rabbit?’’ 

“Oh, nothing.”’ 

“Yes, you did. I heard you.”’ 

“Oh, I just said that your fox walks very 
slowly.” 

‘‘He’s doing the best he can,”’ said Billy Beaver, 
‘The sun is hot.” 

When they had gone a little way farther, past a 
windmill and a red barn, the rabbit said something 


else. Billy Beaver was sure he heard him, but he 
asked, 


asked Billy 


“What did you say, Rabbit?” 

“Oh, nothing.”’ 

“Yes, you did, too. I heard you say some- 
thing.” 

“Well, I just said that I can’t see what’s in 
front of us. You are so wide you shut the view 
out.” 

“T can’t help being wide, Rabbit,” said Billy 
Beaver. ‘‘Beavers are always wide.”’ 

They rode on and on, by a pasture and a yellow 
house, and after a while they came to a rough 
place with lots of stones. Then the rabbit said 
something else. Billy heard him but he asked, 

‘What did you say this time, Rabbit?” 

“T didn’t say anything much.” 

“T heard you say something!”’ 

“Well, I just said that it’s very rough here; 
very choppy. It shakes me all around, and 
bumps my tail.” 

Billy Beaver called, ‘‘Whoa!” to the fox. 
Then he turned around and looked at Rabbit. 

“You'd better get out, Rabbit,” he said. 


“Out? Why?” 
“Tf you don’t like to ride, you’d better get 
out.” 


“But I do like to ride,” said Rabbit. 

“You keep saying things,” said Billy Beaver. 
“Very low; kind of muttering. First you said 
that my fox walked slowly; then you said that I 
was so wide that I shut out the view; and now 
you say it’s bumpy. Better get out, Rabbit; 
better get out.”’ 

Rabbit looked at Beaver hard; he wiggled his 
ears this way and that way; then he got out. 
He took his basket and jumped down, down into 
the hot road again; but he didn’t say anything. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Picture Writing 


By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


“We cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off; 
Cannot send a secret message, 
But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it, 
May reveal it unto others,” 


Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 

Pondering, musing in the forest, 
On the welfare of his people. 


From his pouch he took his colors 
Took his paints of different colors, 

On the smooth bark of a birch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures, 

And each figure had a meaning, 

Each some word or thought suggested. 


Cushy Cow 
By Laura BENET 


Cushy Cow has curly horns, 
Delicate, tipped with brown. 

Swifter her hoofs fly backward 
Than any bull’s in town. 


We milk her into great white pails 
And crocks of cottage blue, 


And her leavings run all over the yard— 


Yet our milking is never through. 


I found her at smoky twilight 
By the well of the pale primrose, 


Where grey elves hung on her haunches 


And nuzzled her grazing nose. 


From “Fairy Bread’’ by Laura Benet. 
Copyright, 1921, Thomas Seltzer, Inc. 
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A BC Poems 


My Shadow 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see, 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 

“— ne him jump before me, when I jump into my 
ed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 


grow— 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very 
slow; 
For rs sometimes shoots up taller like an india-rubber 
all, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him 
at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an errant sleepy-head, 
Had a at home behind me and was fast asleep in 


Toad-Stools 
By Daisy M. Moore 


This morning by the willow pool 

I saw a handsome great toad-stool, 
And all around it in a row 

Were smaller ones, a seore or so. 


I mean to watch some moonlight night, 
For it must be a curious sight— 

Fat toads perched high on stools like these 
All croaking out their A B C’s! 


Copyright, “The Youth’s Companion” 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Ball Bouncing Rhyme The Poplar Tree 


By Martua BaNnninc THOMAS 
Great A, 


Little A, I heard one leaf 
Bouncing B; Talking to another, 
°s The cat’s in the cupboard The higher leaf 
1 see, And can’t see me. To a listening brother,— 
head; —Old English “There’s a mist on the hills, 
) my ; There’s a wren on the wall, 
There’s a cloud in the north, 
Best of All And the cuckoos call. 
es to By Harriet Eacer Davis There’s a road to the south 
Where a cart goes down, 
You know what I like best of all And children are shouting 
very When summer’s gone and it feels like fall? 
Not yellow leaves in my g’ography book, 
ubber Not the huddledy way open fires look, lhe tree stood still 
Nor choc’late pudding—it isn’t that! In the morning sun _ 
f him Not even mv fuzzv red coat and hat. And the small leaves waited, 
Every one. 
What I like best and best of all, “'There’s a wind in the west 
When summer’s gone and it feels like fall, That will blow here soon 
lay, A h icils green and blue, 1 vow’ ir nine ihtiles 
way. re nice sharp pencils green : And you'll whirl on your stems 
n see} A pink eraser spandy-new, Ina dance at noon. 
aticle And a pencil-box with a really key Look, little leaf! 
That nobody else can turn but me! a Listen, little brother . . . ” 
Reprinted by special permission fron I heard one leaf 
the author and “‘Delineator”’ Talking to another. 
Reprinted by special permission from ‘‘Books”’ 
uP A Little Alphabetical Poem 
~ tin (These four lines contain all the letters of the alphabet) A B C’s in Green 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, By Leonora SPEYER 
He quickly hears the sheep’s low cry; The trees are God’s great alphabet: 
But man, who takes His finest wheat, With them He writes in shining green 
Should lift His joyful praises high. Across the world His thoughts serene. 
Author Unknown He scribbles poems against the sky 
With a gay, leafy lettering, 
Betsy Elizabeth For and for our 
The wind pulls softly at His page, 
By Dorotny Mason Pierce And every star and bird 
Betsy Elizabeth Judy McBain Repeats in dutiful delight His word, 
Cared naught for the cloudlets nor even the rain. And every blade of grass 
Whatever the weather, no matter how cool, Flutters to class. 
Betsy Elizabeth started for school. Like a slow child that does not heed, 
: I stand at summer’s knees, 
i Betsy Elizabeth Judy McBain And from the primer of the wood 
hone Carried umbrella and rubbers for rain, I spell that life and love are good, 
| And though she was five and a wee little elf I learn to read. 
- Betsy could put them on all by herself. From “Canopic Jar.” Reprinted by special 
npanion Copyright, “Childhood Education’’ permission of the author 
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GROWTH IN SPELLING. Book One. 120 Pages, $0.48. 
Book Two. 1538 Pages, $0.52. By Edward L. Thorndike 
and Julia H. Wohlfarth. The World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Book One in this modern plan of teaching 
spelling is for grades two to four; Book Two is for 
grades five to eight. In theory and appearance 
they are as far from the old-type “speller” as 
can be imagined. The quality that seems to 
set them apart is their reasonableness; Professor 
Thorndike, ably seconded by Miss Wohlfarth, 
has applied the psychology of learning and the 
facts of school life to the learning of spelling. 

The authors hold that the study of spelling in 
grades one to eight should provide two abilities. 
The first is the ability to spell the four or five 
thousand words commonly used in writing. The 
second is the power to learn the spelling of words 
in school and throughout life as one meets them 
in reading and writing. From the very first 
the children are told how to study a word. For 
the second grade the directions are couched in 
simple language checked by the Gates reading 
list, and are followed in teacher-directed group 
study rather than in individual study. Much 
the same thing is true of the third grade, although 
here the teacher may allow capable pupils to 
study by themselves, while she devotes herself 
to those who are less developed. 
From the fourth grade on, the 
directions for study are read 
in class, discussed, and then 
applied individually. 

Time is given to familiarizing 
pupils with the study methods. 
The directions vary in details 
from grade to grade, the pupils 
assuming added responsibility 
each year until they can direct 
their own study. When the 
higher grades are reached, the 
pupils will have become self- 
testing and will have been 


largely emancipated from following printed direc- 
tions, substituting short cuts and methods of 
their own and concentrating on their individual 
spelling problems. 


Maaic Journeys. By Mary Graham Bonner. Illustrated 
in Color by Luxor Price. 286 Pages. The Macaulay 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


From Now to Apam. By J. Brett Langstaff. Illustrated 
in Color by Luaxor Price. 190 Pages. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $5.00. : 

HE journeys children undertake beyond the 
confines of the elementary schoolroom and 
the home are as far as time and space. We still 
ask the child, whose widest traveling comprises the 
daily trip down Main Street and up to School, to 
bound the Balkans and trace the commerce 
routes of the world by means of pink and green 
surfaces criss-crossed by the meaningless lines 
of the geography map. The grubbiest pebble 
discovered in the brook, with a story of struggle 
written in the dents and erosion of its surface, 
has more of the stuff of the life miracle in it than 
the average geography, except, and it is our most 
emphatic exception, Mary Graham _ Bonner’s 
books in geography. When her “Magic Map” 
last season made information romantic and travel 
possible for the stay-at-home 
child, this unique book with Mr. 
Price’s whimsical illustrations 
found its straight way into the 
publie schools of Greater New 
York. ‘‘Magic Journeys” takes 
its hero, David, with an enchant- 
ing traveling companion, Geo- 

. graphy, through Europe, Africa 
and Australia. ‘Sandy Sahara,” 
the music of London, The Great 
Parade in which Germany is 
dressed like a Dresden doll, 
Czechoslovakia like a_ distin- 
guished old duchess, Italy is 
represented by Florence with a 
box of paints, and Athens _ is 
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dressed for sports, combine to make the faraway 
spots of the earth alive and colorful. This 
fantastic treatment is the background for the 
essential facts of geography, thus absorbed in a 
colorful permanent way. 

Dr. Langstaff is doing for the Bible what Mrs. 
Bonner does for geography. AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD had the privilege of publishing an account 
of the Children’s Cathedral he founded at 
Walden, New York. The stories that give his 
David’s journey into the Holy Land a starting 
point and end in the present, were told to and 
approved by the boys and girls of the Children’s 
Cathedral. This, together with Mr. Price’s Old 
Testament panel and vivid paintings of the 
heroes and places of the Holy Land, connect 
personalities with the earth, the contour of hills 
and valleys with the genius of tradition that 
made each scene of the Old Testament, made 
each village or place of tents different and individ- 
ual. Dr. *Langstaff does not attempt to re-tell 
the Bible; he interprets Biblical events and 
wisdom in terms of the child’s experience. In 
this he succeeds, amply seconded by the artist. 
The foreword deserves to be quoted: 

“Tt doesn’t surprise me at all,” said the camel, 
looking down the length of his nose at a small 
boy in the desert sand, and agitating his lower 
lip as though he were double jointed in that 
part of his anatomy and wanted to show what 
he could do. ‘‘And what is more, it never did.”’ 

There is a way of simplicity with a great deal 
that we have made complicated for children. 
We are grateful to those authors and artists who 
are putting their genius into smoothing the 
“rough places” for the young in the journey of 
the world’s knowledge. 


Hinpvu Fasies ror Littite Cumprenx. By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. Illustrated. 113 Pages. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


The author of ‘‘Gay Neck,” winner of the New- 
bery prize in 1927 for the best book for boys and 
girls, has written in the ‘‘Hindu Fables”’ a col- 
lection of ten stories heard during his childhood 
in India. They are filled with the same deli- 
‘acy of imagination and beauty of language that 
characterize all Mr. Mukerji’s books, having 
the added appeal of being written for the child 
from four to eight years. Mr. Mukerji appre- 
ciates the difficulty of writing the short story 
for this age. He says: “It has always been my 
ambition to write some tales full of the wisdom 
of life for little children. At last, unable to 
invent anything that would meet with their 
approval, I have fallen back upon the tales of 
my childhood. There may be finer stories than 
these, but none more instinct with a sense of the 
wise conduct of living.”’ 
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The result is a collection of folk tales of rare 
distinction and charm. ‘‘Bunny the Brave,” 
‘Bunny in the Moon,” ‘Escape of the Stag 
Barasingh,” “Pigeons of Paradise,” “The Cow, 
Golden Horn” and the other stories have never 
come to us before, and their quaint humor and 
haunting spirit will stay with us always. The 
flower-scented days and moon-filled nights of 
the forest are peopled with these human creatures 
who live like man, and certainly may teach us 
self-sacrifice and wisdom. The illustrations, 
through their feeling of mystery, deepen the 
beauty of the text. The book is one of the few 
classics for younger children, in a period of over- 
production, the reviewer may recommend with- 
out qualification. 


THE CuiLp’s Rerietion. By Pierre Bovet. 202 Pages. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.00. 

M. Pierre Bovet is Professor of Education in 
the University of Geneva and Director of the 
Institut J. J. Rousseau. The latter is a school of 
education of international note basing its work 
upon the principle laid down by Rousseau that 
all child training must be founded upon exact 
knowledge of child nature and development. 
Therefore a large number of investigations have 
been made in connection with the classes of the 
Institut because Professor Bovet believes that 
all pedagogy must recognize and go considerably 
beyond the facts of child life. 

The translation of “Le Sentiment Religieux’”’ 
has been done by a trained psychologist, George 
H. Green, himself author of several volumes of 
analysis of the mental and emotional problems of 
childhood. He preserves for us in the English 
edition M. Bovet’s spirit of untroubled faith and 
his profound knowledge of philosophy which 
illuminate the work. This book is therefore 
reverent without being sentimental and reasona- 
ble without being didactic. It will be invaluable 
for parents and teachers who would foster the 
child’s_ religious instinct without clouding it 
with irrelevant supernaturalism. 


Wak, Look anp Listen. By Raymond T. Fuller. 295 
Pages. The John Day Company, New York. $2.50. 
Those teachers and parents who are using the 

excursion as a means of providing educational 

experiences for children will find immediate and 
constructive help in Mr. Fuller’s book. Its 
specific purpose is to suggest definite and easily 
accessible objectives for nature walks with chil- 
dren. It presents the teeming life of the pond, 
the identification of evergreens and flowers, and 
the discovery of a hundred unknown beauties 
and curious aspects of the outdoors. Part Two 
of the book is offered as a guide to the progressive 
teacher conducting group nature work, but the 
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suggestions are equally applicable to the home. 
Among the projects are an observation beehive, 
the care of schoolroom pets, and school forestry. 
Directions are given for the overnight hike, and 
the building up of a school museum. 

The author is a specialist in biology and has 
taught science and nature study in the most 
modern schools of the country. He is a contrib- 
utor to such magazines as ‘“‘Nation,” “Century,” 
“Travel” and the ‘“‘Christian Science Monitor.” 


By 
Dodd, Mead 


Wortp FRIENDSHIP PLays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Virginia Olcott. Illustrated. 276 Pages. 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 

Miss Oleott’s excellent writing in dramatics 
for boys and girls is further proved in this col- 
lection of pageants and plays in international child 
life. Our present emphasis in education upon 
world friendship gives her book an immediate 
welcome. As preparation for writing the plays, 
Miss Olcott spent some time in Northern Syria 
and Palestine, in Constantinople, Greece and 
Egypt, thus filling her imagination with Eastern 
tradition and studying the daily customs of 
these countries. History, ancient and modern, 
everyday life and manners are presented in the 
plays, drawn from sources which will correlate 
with the world-peace movement. 

The author’s plan of offering a story for telling 
before developing the play is valuable. The 
costume illustrations have been carefully worked 
out for historical accuracy. Each play is 
arranged for quick presentation on the school- 
room stage as well as for the assembly or com- 
munity theater. ‘‘The Singing Pipes,” a play 
of old Jerusalem; ‘‘Father-of-a-Hump,”’ which 
transports us into the lives of the Jinns of Leba- 
non; ““The Golden Bracelet,” taking us behind 
the barred windows of Egypt; ‘‘Athene’s Secret,”’ 
a play of Greece, and several others fill the book 
with inspiration and character-building material 
for young people through the popular medium of 
the drama. 


MapamM Rep Aprte. By Mary Graham Bonner. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white by Janet Laura Scott. 
The Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 


" ER cheeks are just like rosy apples!”’ every- 


one exclaimed when they met Annette 
Jenkins, aged four and a quarter. Annette, 


herself, loved the grown-up feeling of being called 
‘“Madam’’; hence her title. The book is another 
example of Mary Graham Bonner’s skill in writing 
combined with a skilled artist’s whimsical paint- 
ings of childhood. Madam Red Apple is a child 


of circumstances which compel her to wear the 
cast-off clothing of her more prosperous cousins, 
dingy brown in hue; but her life of play and 
family affairs is the color of her cheeks tinged 
with the gold of her vivid imagination. 
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Despite the old garments and all that they 
signified, Madam Red Apple, through her lovable 
and varied dolls, realized to a delightful degree her 
desire to be a grand lady. There is humor and a 
bit of real pathos in her adventures. The new 
dress, cheap but blue in color with little braid 
trimmings of red; the making of a garden path; 
how to be happy even when one is ill; discovering 
that the house is on fire; Thanksgiving and 
Christmas with a trip to the woods for the 
Christmas tree, fill the book with just the happen- 
ings all children love. Mrs. Bonner’s story chil- 
dren are unusually winsome and worthwhile. 
We welcome this latest one with open arms. 


THE CHILDREN’s Own Reapers. By Mary E. Pennell and 
Alice M. Cusack. Illustrated in color and black and 
white. Primer, 146 Pages, $0.60. Book One, 178 Pages, 
$0.68. Book Two, 261 Pages, $0.72. Book Three, 319 
Pages, $0.80. Book Four, 383 Pages, $0.84. Book Five, 
440 Pages, $0.88. Book Six, 460 Pages, $0.92. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

Before these supplementary readers were pre- 
pared, the authors conducted a wide survey 
among school children to discover what questions 
they most desired to have answered. When 
thousands of children of different age levels 
had responded to the questionnaire,’ stories 
incorporating the answers were printed in tem- 
porary book form with other prose and verse 
selections, and sent to the same list of pupils for 
their decision as to which should be included in 
the final series of readers. The books therefore 
stand for the interest content of boys and girls 
in an unusual and authoritative way. The 
primer and first book are concerned with the 
building of a workable vocabulary. The fol- 
lowing books have a content of folk lore, real-life 
stories, adventure, good poetry of child appeal 
and character-forming selections. 

The authors represent unusually important 
experience in studying and meeting the needs of 
children. Mary E. Pennell was assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Alice M. Cusack is director of the kindergarten 
and primary grades of Kansas City. It is 
through their patient efforts that five thousand 
children read, for each of the books, sixty stories, 
and decided upon those that other young readers 
will find exactly suited to their interest and 
vocabulary needs. 

Reap ALoup Srortes. By Careiyn Sherwin Bailey. 216 
Pages. Illustrated in Colir. The Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 

T is difficult to find short, real-life stories in 

literary form for the mother, nursery-school 
director and kindergartner to read aloud. The 
theme of the preschool story today particularly 
needs to establish a contact with reality, at the 
same time that it gives the child flowing words 
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and phrases which he will like to remember, and 
trains his constructive imagination through the 


content. This type of story should be as short 
as the child’s interest span is short. Most 
important is it that these first stories should be 
written in the vocabulary that reading experts 
have found to be the natural one for teaching 
reading. 

“Read Aloud Stories’? accomplishes these ends. 
It takes the earliest words of childhood and 
combines them in simple rhythmic form in stories 
the young child will enjoy and understand. The 
vocabulary used is that of the standard word lists 
of the first and second grade readers so that, with 
a few necessary exceptions, the transition from 
hearing the story to reading it will not be difficult. 
The story of every day predominates in the book 
over the story of fantasy, although some nonsense 
tales are included because of their wholesome 
appeal of humor and repetition of words. 

Home activities, the family, outdoors, food and 
clothing, the interesting machinery of a modern 
world, toys and holidays form the themes. 
The book may be described as a collection of the 
best stories for the child from three to seven years. 


Moruer’s First Book. By Cora Wilson Stewart. 84 
Pages. Illustrated. National Illiteracy Crusade, Ameri- 
can Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C. 


HE last Federal census found one million 

mothers, distributed through every state in 
the Union, who could neither read nor write. 
‘““Mother’s First Book” has been published by 
the National Illiteracy Crusade with the co-opera- 
tion of Cleanliness Institute. Into its prepara- 
tion has gone the experience gained through the 
‘Moonlight Schools” for adult illiterates which 
were first organized by Mrs. Stewart in Kentucky 
in 1911. 

The lessons in the book are based on a mother’s 
first interests. They are about the care of the 
baby, cleanliness, health, feeding the family, 
fresh air, exercise, cheerfulness and neighborli- 
ness. It will be sent free of charge to all those 
who pledge themselves to use it to liberate an 
illiterate mother. Social workers, health workers, 
civic workers, all those who are working for better 
standards of living, know in what measure such a 
reader is needed in adult education. 


Uncte Sam’s Farm. A Map Project. School Health 
Service. The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘THE Quaker Oats Company will send to any 
interested teacher who asks for them an 
outline map of the United States, thirty and one- 
half by forty-four inches in size; a set of colored 
illustrations depicting the nation’s chief farm 
products, the illustrations to be cut out and 
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pasted in the states producing the farm products; 
and a teacher’s guide. 

The facts contained in the teacher’s guide are 
derived from bulletins of the Department of 
Agriculture. Teachers should take advantage of 
the references supplied by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany and secure from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the bulletins listed: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Separate 
from Yearbook 1926, No. 932, Statistics of 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Separate 
from Yearbook 1926, No. 933, Statistics of 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Separate 
from Yearbook 1926, No. 935, Statistics of 
Farm Animals and Animal Products....... 20¢ 

Crops and Markets, published monthly by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (price of 
single copies not listed), per year.......... 60c 


The Quaker Oats Company has summarized 
in the teacher’s guide mentioned the information 
contained in these bulletins, but the statistics 
themselves will supplement this excellent free 
material which will be of particular value to the 
rural school. 


THE Prostem Critp aT Homg. A Study in Parent-Child 
Relationships. By Mary Buell Sayles. 342 Pages. 
The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, New 
York. $1.50. 

“HE daily work of the child guidance clinic 

out of which this survey grew combines the 
scientific effort of the psychiatrist, psychologist 
and social worker rather than the theoretical 
conclusions of any one individual. The book is 
based upon a study of some two hundred case 
records of children treated at clinics established 
in recent years in six of the larger American 
cities in the Commonwealth Fund’s program for 
such clinics and visiting teacher service. 

It is not a book of advice on how to bring up 
children, but undertakes to point out some of the 
attitudes and ideas which prevent many adults 
from doing a good job in this field, while at the 
same time it attempts to trace some of these ideas 
and attitudes to their origins. Its usefulness 
rests on the conviction that increased under- 
standing of how we come to believe and act as we 
do increases our ability to guide our own lives 
and those of our children. 


CHILDREN’s BEHAVIOR AND TEACHER’S ATTITUDES. By 
E. K. Wickman. 247 Pages. The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, New York. 

“TOW Teachers Behave When Children Mis- 

behave” might well be the title of this study, 
the purpose of which is to inquire into the nature 
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of teacher’s reactions to the behavior and per- 
sonality difficulties of children. This is accom- 
plished by a controlled investigation which offers 
evidence in regard to the kinds of behavior which 
teachers consider undesirable; the behavior char- 
acteristics which identify the problem child in the 
mind of the teacher; the differing attitudes of 
teachers toward various expressions of maladjust- 
ment in children; and the differences between the 
reactions of teachers and those of mental hygien- 
ists toward behavior problems. The results 
show how these attitudes of teachers are fre- 
quently in contrast with those of mental hygien- 
ists, and offer a program for teacher training in 
the recognition and treatment of children with 
social and emotional difficulties. 


Drtrectory OF PsycHiaTRIc CLINICS FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
Unirep States. 181 Pages. The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, New York. 8.76. 


URRENT interest on the part of the public 

in psychiatric service for children and espe- 
cially in child-guidance clinics indicates a waiting 
place for this pamphlet. It was first issued in 
1925 and in the present form has been brought 
up to date in a new and comprehensive edition. 

Only such psychiatric clinics are included in 
this directory as provide regular service to the 
public for the study and treatment of the behavior 
problems of children, and have _ psychiatrists 
regularly on their staffs. Clinics and depart- 
ments of social agencies offering services which 
might be classified as primarily psychological in 
nature have not been included in the list. Psy- 
chiatric departments of social agencies which 
strictly limit their services to inmates or clients of 
the organization or institution have been likewise 
omitted. 

In compiling this directory there has been no 
attempt to make a study of methods or to give 
an appraisal of work done. The information 
given is a condensation of data sent by each clinic 
in response to a questionnaire. The directory is 
therefore not to be regarded in any sense as an 
accredited list of such organizations and no 
endorsement of a particular clinic is implied by its 
inclusion. The fact, however, that a community 
is sufficiently interested to provide this service 
for problem children in mental hygiene, gives the 
directory a close contact with education. 


NATURE AND Scrence Epvucation Review. Quarterly. 
Arthur Newton Pack, American Nature Association, 1214 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. $1.00 a year. 


HIS new magazine has been started to keep 
teachers and those interested in outdoors in 
touch with the more important phases of nature 
study and popular science. As the editorial 


service for which it stands is contributed free by 
such authorities as E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell 
University, David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford 
University, Mrs. Comstock of Cornell, Dr. Vinal 
and Dr. Persing, Cleveland School of Education 
and Dr. Hanor Webb of George Peabody College, 
it is hoped that the education for which the 
Review stands will meet with a welcome that will 
ensure its continuance. The needs of the schools 
from the kindergarten to the high school labora- 
tory are met in the first two issues, which presage 
success for those to follow. 


THE Conpuct oF 456 Pages. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New York. $.20. 


THE Mopetinc Manvau. By Marcella Rex. 31 
Pages. Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America, New York. §.20. 


LAYGROUND leadership has become a pro- 

fession. Many colleges, universities, schools 
of physical education and institutions of normal 
training are offering courses for teachers of recrea- 
tion. The literature of playground administra- 
tion is as yet meager and the two pamphlets we 
list are excellent practical contributions to the 
subject. 

“The Conduct of Playgrounds” takes up the 
qualifications of the leader, the playground pro- 
gram from the kindergarten to high school age 
pupils, games, general recreation, constructive 
activities and story-telling. The manual of sand 
modeling is a complete working guide to this most 
popular form of plastic handcraft, covering the 
preparation and kind of sand necessary for the 
best results, tools, methods and a list of suitable 
subjects for modeling, with directions for making 
them. 


THe anp His Pack. A Handbook for 
parents, teachers, librarians, scoutmasters, campfire 
guardians and_ story-tellers generally. By Clifford H. 
Nowlin. 408 Pages. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. $2.00. 


aca new manual in story-telling is written, 
the author tells us, for people who love both 
stories and children. Mr. Nowlin has_ been 
guided by long experience in preparing his text; 
he is a teacher who has believed in the importance 
of classroom story-telling, he has taught classes 
of parents, teachers and other leaders of children 
the art of story-telling and has planned programs 
of stories for audiences of adults as well as young 
people. 

The book is an elastic outline in the subject. 
Questions and answers inspire in the student a 
deeper study of original sources, anthropology, 
psychology, folklore, literature, English and dic- 
tion in their constructive relationship to story- 
telling. The chapters include the historic back- 
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ground, purposes of the oral story, comparison 
of the theories of the best-known authorities in 
the field, selection and adaptation of material, 
technic of delivery, re-expression of the story by 
children, its relation to the school subjects from 
the primary grades to the junior high school, 
sources of fables, allegories, myths, fairy tales, 
household, epic, biographical and animal tales; 
rounded out by a discussion of the form and 
construction of the short story. 

The work has a complete and helpful index, 
selected’ lists of books and stories and much 
reference material. It should find a place where- 
ever the educational value of the story is realized. 


Research in Kindergarten-Primary Field 


Two research reports which should be of vital 
interest to all educators have been prepared by 
committees of the California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association and published by that 
organization. 

These reports are available for distribution at 
the prices listed below and may be secured from 
the treasurer of the association, Miss Edna L. 
Wright, 4217 Terrace Street, Oakland. It is 
requested that a money order rather than 
stamps be sent by those wishing copies. The 
reports are as follows: 

Nursery Schools in California, 20 cents 
First-Grade Readiness and Retardation, 40 cents 


M. SHEearer, President 
California Kindergarten-Primary Association 


Miss Harriette Melissa Mills died on July 
twenty-third of a heart attack at her home at 
15 West Eleventh Street, New York. She had 
been a teacher more than forty years and, since 
1909, had been principal of the Harriette Melissa 
Mills Kindergarten Training School, New York, 
the graduates of which now teach in many parts of 
the United States. . 

Miss Mills devoted her life to the science of 
training teachers of the young. She wrote many 
books upon the subject and was a pioneer in her 
field. She lectured before teachers’ associations 
and contributed many articles to educational 
publications. 

She was born in Burlington, Conn., the daugh- 
ter of Melissa and Dunbar Mills. In 1887 
and 1888 she attended the New Britain State 
Normal School. She was then graduated from 
the Columbus (Ohio) Kindergarten Training 
School. In: 1904 she was graduated from the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. Previ- 
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ously she had studied at the Clark University 
Summer Schools. 

She began her teaching in. the kindergartens of 
the public schools of Columbus, Ohio, where she 
remained from 1894 to 1896. From 1902 to 1906 
she was assistant principal of the Kindergarten 
Training School and instructor in kindergarten 
education at the Speyer School. 

She was head of the department of kinder- 
garten education of the New York Froebel Normal 
School from 1906 to 1909, and was an instructor 
in the New York University Summer School from 
1906 to 1916. While she carried on the work of 
her own school, which was affiliated with New 
York University, she lectured in the School of 
Pedagogy and the School of Education of that 
university. 

Miss Mills was a member of’ the National 
Education Association, the International Kinder- 
garten Union, the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, the New York Experimental Educa- 
tional Society, the American Geographic Society 
and the American Nature Association. 


Moving on in Education 


The school of education of Western Reserve 
University opened in September a model nursery 
school for 25 children aged from 20 months to 
31% years, with the reeommendation that children 
be enrolled at birth to ensure study by the staff 
of the school. Miss May Hill, associate professor 
of education and educational director, has been 
appointed director. The school will represent 
the co-operative endeavor of various departments 
of the university and the Brush Foundation; 
the latter will find in the school an observation 
laboratory for its inquiry into and definition of the 
well-born child. The three chief objects of the 
school will be an environment that will foster the 
all-round development of the child from 2 to 4 
years of age; parental education; and the gradual 
accumulation and analysis of records of child 
behavior and child development. 


* * * 


Two psychologists, Richard H. Paynter and 
Phyllis Blanchard, who were on the staffs of the 
demonstration child-guidance clinics in Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia present in a pamphlet, 
“Educational Achievement of Problem Children,”’ 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, the results 
of a study of case material directed to the question 
of how far children’s problems outside the school 
environment interfere with their mastery of the 
curriculum. The records of 167 Los Angeles 
children and 163 Philadelphia children are ana- 
lyzed with tables showing the distribution of the 
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children by school grade, intelligence and educa- 
tion quotients, accomplishment ratios, grade 
placement, personality and behavior difficulties, 
undesirable physical conditions, and other factors. 

It seems safe to conclude, the authors say, that 
problem children show no general tendency to low 
educational achievement. Though certain pupils, 
as a result of emotional maladjustment, fail to 
rise to normal levels of achievement the number 
of such cases is smaller than the literature on 
problem children might lead one to expect. 
‘““A distinct advance in the socialization of the 
school is indicated, however, by the increasing 
recognition of childhood problems which are not 
directly and immediately concerned with the 
curriculum or classroom routine, and by the use of 
clinics, visiting teachers, and other agents to 
improve the pupil’s life adjustment.”’ 


Progress in Child Health 


The National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness reports a widespread interest in the 
method which it has evolved for testing the sight 
of preschool children; many requests for demon- 
strations having been received. For this purpose 
it has prepared a special chart called the Symbol 
E Chart, which does not require a knowledge of 
reading but uses a symbol that looks like the letter 
E and is arranged on the same scales as the 
familiar oculists’ eye-testing charts. Last year 
the Society co-operated with the League of Red 
Cross Societies in a study of the international 
aspects of blindness, and it is now carrying on an 
educational campaign among adult workers with 


the co-operation of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


THE G Rane HER 


PRIMARY EDU ATIC YN 


special articles for ungraded schools. 


Wor 
full color, 


, Seatwork, etc. 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. 


definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. 


i 
Window Decoration, Construction Worx, Seatwor , etc., 
i 
i 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Fale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught a// the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 
problems and can help you meet them. 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EDUCATION—PoPULAR EpucATorR—A Professional 
| 
| 


Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, 


This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. 
AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions: 
The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 


At the request and with the co-operation of the 
State medical society the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Health is taking the first step 
in a campaign to reduce infant and maternal 
deaths in that State. It is undertaking a detailed 
study of the causes of such deaths in Franklin, 
Mason, and Will counties, selected because each 
has a higher infant mortality rate than the rate for 
the State as a whole and is a typical county in its 
section of Illinois. The physicians in these 
counties who signed death certificates for mothers 
or babies during 1928 will be asked for informa- 
tion concerning causes of death in each case and 
the associated factors that led to these causes. It 
is hoped that the information obtained can be 
used as the basis of a state-wide program directed 
against the preventable causes of infant and 
maternal deaths. 


Atlanta Meeting of the National Education 
Association 


The new president of the National Education 
Association, elected at the July meeting at 
Atlanta, is Miss Ruth Pyrtle, a daughter of 
pioneers and raised on the Nebraska plains. 
Miss Pyrtle is principal of the Bancroft School, 
Lincoln, has been a member of the Nebraska 
Board of Education and is actively associated 
with the Nebraska Parent-Teacher Association. 
Vice-presidents were elected as follows: Willis 
A. Sutton, Atlanta schools superintendent; 
Eugenia W. Jones, California; Florence Hale, 
Maine; E. H. Whitney, Oregon; Jean L. Soules, 
Washington; S. L. Ragsdale, Tennessee; Eliza- 
beth McCormick, Wisconsin; W. A. James, 


{| Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 
The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 
{Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


Intermediate, and Grammar—with 


{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
“ PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
ma' ing up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and 
with detailed directions for their. use. 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 


PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 


* PROGRAMS AND 


In addition are many special articles and features of 
THE GRADE 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. rome od 
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Texas; W. H. Holmes, New York; John E. 
Ryan, Alabama, and W. F. Bond, Mississippi. 


A code of educational ethics which a com- 
mittee of the Association has been working on 
for the last five years was put into permanent 
form and adopted by a representative assembly. 
The provisions are as follows: 

The schoolroom is not the proper place for 
religious, political or personal propaganda. 

The teacher should not permit his educational 
work to be used for partisan politics, personal 
gain or selfish propaganda of any kind. 

The teacher should not tutor pupils in his 
classes for pay. 


The teacher should insist upon a salary scale 
suitable to his place in society. 

The teacher should not act as agent or accept 
royalty, a commission or other rewards for books 
or supplies in the selection of which he can 
exert an influence. 

The delegates adopted a resolution instructing 
the representatives to the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Geneva to invite 
the next meeting to the United States. 


Child Health Move 


A White House conference on child health 
and protection is under consideration by Presi- 
dent Hoover as one of his first steps toward 
the reduction of suffering and promotion of 
human happiness. In addition to Secretary 
Wilbur and H. E. Barnard, those invited to 
join the committee include Dr. H. J. Crumbine, 
director of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion; Miss Grace Abbot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau; Surgeon General Hugh 8. Cumming 
of the Public Health Service; William F. Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Leo K. Frankel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Judge Frederick P. Cabot 
of the Boston Juvenile Court and many other 
authorities in child welfare. 


Encouraging Growth in Kindergartens 


With the opening of the schools this month 
two hundred kindergartens will welcome chil- 
dren in towns where there were no accommoda- 
tions for them before, due to the efforts of the 
National Kindergarten Association. These 
kindergartens are in one hundred and forty- 
seven towns scattered through thirty states. 
This number does not include the kindergartens 
reported to the Association in 1928, but opened 
previously. Every one of these new kinder- 
gartens has an interesting story of its own, and 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Plan to use these in your work beginning in September 
and throughout the year. 


Saved Landseer 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 516x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, with suggestions for 
each. Call it Set 500. Or 25 for Children, or 25 Poets, or 25 
Historical Subjects. Size 514x8. Or50for Children. Size 
3x34. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 

Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 

for 33 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for the above picture and 
Sir Galahad. 


Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 each for two or more; 
$2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perry Pict UPES(O Malden, Mass. 


A Real Picture Matching and 
Reading Novelty in a New Seat Work 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


Telling the story of Goldie Locks and the Three Bears. 
Three sheets of cardboard, each containing twelve minia- 
ture pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story on 
one side and one large picture on the reverse are cut into 
sections and laid on cards with text referring to each small 
picture. 


When each small picture is correctly placed on its cor- 
responding word space, the work is turned over, and the 
large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work 
in keeping with progressive child training. 

In small box with colored picture label. 


Size 9x 12. 
Price, $0.60 


Send for special seat work booklet. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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No. 91—8 Asst. Colors 
in tuck box. 


No. 92—8 Asst. Colors 
in slide-lid hand- 
made box. 


No. 98—8 Asst. 
Colors in enam- 
eled hinged 
metal box. 


Old Master Pressed Crayons also sold in bulk—any color. 


PRESSED CRAYONS 


The Old Master Pressed Crayon has a fine color 
strength, is even and smooth marking, does not smear 
or flake, and has excellent blending qualities. 


Send for samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME’”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Famous since 1874 


Old Master 
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many of them represent untiring effort, extend- 
ing over a long period of time, on the part of 
the supporters of the movement in the town 
where the kindergarten is located. There are 
still approximately four million children in the 
United States each year who reach the kinder- 
garten age without any definite provision being 
made for their training. 


Speaking of the value of this preschool educa- 
tion, Charles E. O’Neill, district superintendent 
of schools, New York City, says: 


“The value of the training received in the 
kindergarten and kindergarten extension classes 
has been a question since the establishment of 
these classes. During the past year I have 
made a study of the age-grade progress reports 
of the present 4B schools of my districts with 
the view of finding out the relative progress of 
pupils receiving’ this training and of those who 
did not go to kindergarten. My survey shows 
that the children having had both kindergarten 
and kindergarten extension training made the 
best progress, and those having kindergarten 
training only made a better showing than those 
who entered school in the 1A grade.” 


In the World of Books 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde anticipates a 
notable extension this year of library service 
available to farmers and their families. The 
American -Library Association is placing great 
emphasis on its rural work and the activity of 
its Library Extension Committee is destined 
to bring real results. Secretary Hyde says: 

“The drive for improvement in rural schools, 
which is taking place in many of our states must 
mean improvement in all that makes a good rural 
school, and a well-selected collection of books is 
an essential in the equipment of the consolidated 


school.”’ 


The Newbery medal for the most distinguished 
contribution to children’s literature during 1928 
was awarded to Eric P. Kelly by the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Library 
Association for his book, ‘‘The Trumpeter of 
Krakow.”’ The book is different in character 
from those previously selected for the medal, 
indicating a catholicity of interest on the part 
of the committee of award and their willingness 
to consider types of books which may serve to 
enrich the lives of boys and girls, through offer- 
ing them an international point of view. 


* * * 


A new literary honor has recently been 


bestowed upon the writings of Kate Douglas 
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Wiggin. Her tale of New England, ‘““The Pea- 
body Pew,” has been printed in Braille type for 
the use of the blind. 


Juvenile Behavior Problems 


One of the first studies in the program of the 
new Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University will be that of family factors in 
child adjustment, to be undertaken by two 
well-known scientific investigators in the field 
of juvenile behavior problems, Dr. William Healy 
and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, both of the Judge 
Baker Foundation of Boston. The study, which 
will extend over a period of years, will be unique 
in that the collective integrated resources of a 
medical school, a law school, an institute of 
psychology and various psychiatric and social 
facilities will be available in a manner not 
before possible for such a study. 


Reference Index in Education 


Readers of the periodical press, including 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, will be helped by con- 
sulting the ‘““Education Index,” which is on file 
in educational institutions and public libraries. 
Through this indexing, both the current and 
back numbers of periodicals are made useful for 
research in one alphabet, and further valuable 
by the numerous cross references to allied 
material. 


Safeguarding the Stage Child 


A study of child labor on the stage,jmade by 
the Women’s Co-operative Alliance of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, presents some significant facts 
for the consideration of other states. 

The increasing use of children in dramatic 
performances and the repeal in 1927 of some of 
the legislative provisions preventing the exploita- 
tion in Minnesota of young children on the stage 
led to the survey. Local and state social agencies 
co-operated with the Women’s Co-operative 
Alliance in making the investigation. The study 
covered a year. During that time three hundred 
children were given permits for appearing on 
the stage, nearly twice as many as had received 
permits before the change in the law. The 
children ranged in age from two to fifteen years 
and twenty-five of them were under ten. Rates 
of pay varied from fifty cents to two dollars 
and fifty cents a night in the neighborhood play- 
houses; in a few eases fifty dollars in the down- 
town theaters. Booking agents sometimes 
claimed as much as fifty per cent of the compensa- 
tion. 

The investigators found that the character 
of the performances, in the majority of cases, 


or 


Something New and Artistic for Your Poster 
and Cut Paper Projects | 


Vivi-Tone Paper | 


These papers are the culmination of a thorough survey 
of the colored papers used in the schools of this country 
as to texture, weight, finish, surface and colors, and they 
will meet your most exacting requirements. Made in 
forty-five beautiful colors. Send for sample book and 


Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction work. 
A medium weight stock, each sheet with different col- 
ored surface front and back—a dark color on one side | 
and a light harmonizing color on the reverse side. 
Made in twelve color combinations. Send for sample 
book. 


Let us remind all subscribers in our territory to send 
in their renewal for 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
NOW so that they may be assured of receiving the Sep- 
tember number upon the opening of school this fall. 


THOMAS CHARLES C0. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


“Great [Nasters” 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


TOY which combines both instruction and 

play. This includes 100 prints of Painting 
Masterpieces, all in accurate color, to be pasted 
in the attractive scrapbook. The booklet, 
‘“Great Masters—Chats About Them,” con- 
tains all the interesting facts concerning each 
picture. 

$4.00 Postpaid 


Write for descriptive circular and specimen prints— 
Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


Home Office 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Mid-Western Branch 
302 Palmer House Shops 
Chicago 
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was not suited to children, and that the influences 
with which they were surrounded were detri- 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held mental to their health and morals. Over half 


firmly together by their own weight and by 


the perfect fitting of one part with another | the families from which the children came were 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins || known to social agencies. A study of the school 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of || records of these young actors showed that 


practically all were of normal or above normal 


The Trace Building | intelligence, but were placed in grades too low 


for their ability, showed marked fatigue and 


Blocks | nervousness, and were handicapped by physical 

|| defects, showed undesirable personality traits 

DESIGNED BY || or other behavior problems traced by their 
MARGARET A. TRACE || teachers to their employment, or aggravated 


( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) by the stage experience. 

| A bill which would place the employment of 
Scientifically designed and carefully graded on || children on the stage under the same restrictions 
the inch basis, every block perfectly || as other employment was presented to the 1929 
formed of clean rnaple wood; this set legislature as a result of this study. 

of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 


in kindergarten The,CornerjCandy Store 
school | InJ view of thef{claims now being made by 


advertisers in behalf of a wider consumption 
| of candy by children, Henry C. Sherman, Depart- 

3 | ment of Chemistry, Columbia University, writ- 
Milton Bradley Company || ing in the “Child Health Bulletin,” says: “After 
120 East 16th St. New York City || careful study of the recent arguments in favor 
of the increased use of such concentrated foods 
as candy, I consider that the newer knowledge 
of nutrition still teaches the great importance 
— | to health of giving a more prominent place in 

| our food budgets to the protective foods, milk, 
fruit and some of the vegetables; and that a 
more tolerant attitude towards sweets for chil- 
| dren is not justified except so far as the use of 
| sugar may be practically helpful in preserving 
the protective foods or facilitating their attrac- 
tive preparation so that children may live more 
largely upon them.” 

This statement has a relationship to the corner 
store that is so frequently a problem to the 
near-by school, and a significance for the school 
lunch room where sweets are sold to children 
in place of cooked or fruit desserts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


| 
| 
| 
| From Two to Five Years of Age 
| 


By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
| of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
| for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


| This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child Mental Health of the Preschool Child 
|| from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
|| the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 


nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 


\| Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 


Arnold Gesell, Director of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic, says that for every age. group and for 
every individual there are ascertainable norms 
of behavior which must enter into an estimate 


| 

lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to | 
| of mental and physical health. The program 


check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. of the Yale Psycho-Clinic has for some years 
been directed to research into infant develop- 
ment, together with that of the preschool child, 
in an effort to formulate norms of behavior for 
different ages. Any full inquiry into the health 
status of an individual, according to Dr. Gesell, 
must give systematic heed to these behavior 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 
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conditions and it would undoubtedly serve the 
advancement of clinical pediatrics if systematic 
behavior studies were undertaken more fre- 
quently in hospitals where selected cases are 
under extended observation and treatment. 


Year Book in Education 


The Twenty-Eighth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, available 
through the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., offers an important survey 
of the field of preschool and parental education. 
Each chapter represents the work of a committee 
rather than the research of an individual. The 
chairmen include Dr. Bird Baldwin and Dr. 
Arnold Gesell for child development; Professor 
Patty Hill for the education of the young child; 
Edna White of the Merrill Palmer School of 
Motherhood for the home economies aspect of 
preschool -and parental education, and Dr. 
Douglas Thom for the psychiatric problems of 
childhood. 

The Year Book should be in the hands of 
every nursery-school director, kindergartner and 
mother. 


The Kindergarten Spirit in the Grades 
(Continued from page 7) 


In an address given at an International Kinder- 
garten Union convention in 1912 Professor 
M. V. O’Shea spoke of “The Enduring Verities 
in Education” 

“It has been suggested that the school will 
fulfill its function best when it seeks to direct 
the child in adjustment to the situations of 
everyday life. The tendency of the school in all 
times has been to create an artificial environment 
which is so remote from real life that what is 
gained in the school cannot function effectively 
in the real world. Children learn maxims and 
principles in school and when they get out on 
the street or in the home, things are so different 
that they do not seem to be able to apply them.” 

In the years since 1912 there has been progress 
towards the adjustment of the school program 
to meet the situations of everyday life. The 
kindergarten has changed much of its technic 
and procedure to correspond to our widening 
appreciation of the real meaning of education 
and of the need of adapting our agencies to life 
situations. The school has moved on, too, 
because teachers enter the profession with a 
better knowledge of child nature and a higher 
conception of the teacher’s office. 

The first address I ever gave to a National 
Edueation Association audience was in 1891 at 
a summer meeting in Minneapolis. My topic 


The 
i} Self- 

Feeding 
Pencil 

:| Sharpener 


| The “DANDY’—"It Feeds Itself” | 


*6 


Here is the Pencil Sharpener that eliminates the “human i 
equation” in sharpening. The clever automatic feeding 
device holds the pencil in exact alignment with the deep- 
ly UNDERCUT Cutters—it feeds with exactly regulated 
pressure and stops sharpening automatically when the 
point is made. The DANDY saves all pencil waste. 


Ask Your Supply House—Catalog on Request 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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TESCHOOLARTS! GOOD SUGGESTIONS 


Why. worry about 


_ getting new ideas? 


was ‘‘The Foundation as Laid in 
the Kindergarten and Primary 
School.” I end now as I did 
then: 

“If virtue is kindled at the 
touch of joy, then surely the 
kindergarten and modern pri- 
mary school must have the 
secret of virtue, for the child is 
led joyously to self-government, 
to self-activity, and to right 
relations with others.” 

In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the Honorable George A. 
Walton said, “I rejoice in the 
good time coming, when the 
spirit and method of the kinder- 
garten and the principles under- 
lying these shall prevail in all the 
work of our schools, from that 
for infants up to that for youth 
and manhood.” That good 
time seemed then a long way off, 
but it has come and the spirit of 
the kindergarten moves on. 


Have them delivered to you 
each month in 


the SCHOOL ARTS! 
MAGAZINEM 


The School Arts Magazine 


This magazine is filled with ideas and sugges- 
tions which will make your art and drawing 
work a joy and pleasure. No more hunting for 
ideas—a special Art for the Grades Depart- 
ment furnishes them to you —ready to use. 


Extra pages in color—extra pages printed on drawing paper giving 
outlines and projects. If you have never seen a copy ask for a 
sample — 20,000 teachers now use it. 640 pages a year —half of 
which are illustrations. Subscription $3.00 a year—Canada $3.25. 


Hundreds of other suggestions and ideas collected in port- 
folios and packets by The School Arts Magazine—ready for 
you to use. Here are a few...send for catalog describing others. 


and LINCOLN 


HOLIDAY CUT- OUTS | GRADE PACKETS for Milk 

CHIISTMAS (Continued from page 10) 
arge (14”x104” NG 

givin. WASHINGTON 


movement has spread over the 
whole country, until now the 
large community that cannot 
point to its certified milk indus- 
try is as a rule ashamed to 
comment upon the fact; whereas 
smaller communities are con- 
stantly being added to the roster 
of these which boast of this 
health measure. From a so- 
called “‘baby milk,” certified 
milk has come to be recognized 


—— you over 100 
KIND ) large outline Three packets, each con- 
drawings for sisting of 16 plates filled 
training or cut- with ideas for cut-outs, 
crayon work, borders, 
outlines, novelties, Pil- 
grims and turkeys for 
Thanksgiving; tree dec- 
orations and Santa Claus 
for Christmas; flags, sil- 
houettes and paper work 
for Washington and 
Lincoln Birthdays. 
Post paid 
3 Packets $1.50 


outs for Christ- 
mas, Halloween, 


Thank sgiving, 
Easter, W ashing- 
ton*s Birthday, 
New Year's, and 
Valentines Day. 
The other 16 
plates show nursery borders, A. B.C. Books, 


animals, birds, picture study, etc. 
Postpaid $1.00 


SAFETY POS 


Sixteen cards (8” x 
11”) giving you 46 
posters, 8 cards give 
posters in 2 colors 


Twenty plates filled 
with toothpick 
figures, silhouettes, 
paper dolls, pencil 


and water color 
sketches, construc- 
tion exercises. Ar- 
ranged for lower 
grade work by the 
Art Supervisor of 
Marion, Ind. Easy 
to use for the black- 
board or for seat 
work. 


suitable for cut 
paper, crayon or 
water color work. 
Folder of instruc- 
tions tells you how 
to organize safety 
work in your school. 
Simple, easy steps 
which will save you 
hours of study. 


as being the ‘‘best”’ milk for any 
age, old or young; and many 
people who a few years ago 
considered themselves unable to 
afford it, would now feel humili- 


ated to admit that they do not 
use the best milk, even though 
they have to economize in the 
case of some less important food- 
stuff. Certified milk can be 
secured for any community 
which is willing to pay what it 
costs to provide it, and whose 
s doctors are prepared to take the 
ADDRESS........... trouble to oversee the produc- 
tion of this best grade of the best 
of allSthe foods, milk. 


Postpaid $1.00 Post paid $1.00 


The School Arts Magazine, 144 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

Please send the following: I enclose $..... 
© Subscription to The School Arts Magazine $3.00 
© Figure Drawing Simplified $1.00 0 Safety Posters $1.00 
O Holiday Cut-Outs $1.00 0 3 Grade Packets $1.50 
O Send interesting catalog describing this helpful material 


NAME 
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Arithmetic for the Child’s 
Own Needs 
(Continued from page 18) 
Writing numbers to 10 using 
the adopted figure forms. 


Suggestions for teaching and 
drill to be inserted. 
Probable Outcomes: 

Child’s interest and pleasure 
in what he knows and can 
do in number. 

Desire to know and to do 
more. 

Rich opportunity for social 
adjustments. 

Development of abilities 
necessary for working 
independently small 


groups. 
Increased social under- 
standing. 
Number vocabulary in- 


creased. 
Consciousness of the need 
for number knowledge. 
Some ability to apply num- 
ber to solving of problems 
as they occur in life situa- 
tions. 

Reading numbers to 100; 
application to pages, 
heights, weights, meas- 


ures, etc. 
Writing numbers as need 
arises. 


Understanding and use of 
many combinations under 
20 but with no attempt to 
fix results. 


Fine and Industrial Art in 
Modern Education 


(Continued from page 22) 


placesand things. Balti- 
more Museum of Art. 

7. Music, as a means of telling 
what we see or hear, or 
what we feel. Com- 
posing and_ writing 
music. “Records,” 
player-piano rolls. 

8. Photography. Photo- 
graphs. Moving pic- 
tures. 

IV. Related Information. 

1. Geography—History. 

Industry. 
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2. Reading. 
Lear, Alphabet Books. 


V. Creative Expression. 

Cut letters and make an 
alphabet book. 

Collect pictures of children 
and animals, and mount 
them in a booklet.. Letter 
the title page. 

Make a drawing, a painting 
and a clay model to illus- 
trate a favorite rhyme or 
story. 

Draw a picture of the public 
library near the school. 
Draw the wall of a room at 
an art gallery, showing 
the pictures hanging there. 

Make a series of illustrations 
of a story or rhyme and 
mount on a long strip of 
paper or cloth, to be used 
as a roll of film in a 
“movie.” 


Utensils and Tools 


I. Problem: What utensils and 
tools do we use in our 
work? 


II. Asthetic Information. 
Points of Emphasis. 
Color: The typical hues iden- 
tified and their: names 
learned in order: red, 
yellow, green, blue, purple. 
Form: Imaginative drawing 
(free expression of ideas 
suggested by the imagina- 


tion). 
Arrangement: Order (pur- 
poseful arrangement). 
Construction: Planning and 
making. The one-inch 
measurement. The mean- 


ing of vertical. 


III. Industrial Information. 

1. Development of simple 
utensils and tools con- 
nected with: 

a. The work of the home. 
Utensils and tools for 
preparation, cooking 
and serving food (pans, 
kettles, stoves, knives, 
spoons, dishes); for the 
making and care of 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 


school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 


tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Block Building 


A Practical Guide 
for 
Mothers and Teachers 


By MARGARET A. TRACE 


How to make all block build- 
ing practical and truly educa- 
tional is told in this book, the 
most complete work of its kind 
ever published. 240 pages, 179 
diagrams of block projects and 
139 illustrations of completed 
? building with detailed directions. 
i Bound in Buckram Cloth. 


Price, $3.50 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly Papers 


Made in twelve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0.., Springfield, Mass. 
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clothing (needles, thread, 
thimbles, scissors, laun- 
dry tubs, ironing 
boards, flat-irons, 
clothespins) ; for the care 
of the house (brooms, 
dustpans, mops). 

b. Industries and activities 
of the neighborhood. 
Tools for gardening and 
farming (rakes, hoes, 
plows, trowels); imple- 
ments the grocer uses 
(scales, measures) ; tools 
the carpenter uses (ham- 
mer, nails, saws, screw- 
drivers, files, etc.); the 
tools father uses in his 
work; the tools we use 
in school (pencils, cray- 
ons, blackboards). 

2. Materials of which com- 
mon tools and imple- 
ments are made (spoons 


—silver; saw—steel; 
dishes—clay); their 
source. 


IV. Related Information. 

1. Geography—History. 
Food—clothing—shelter 
—industry. 

2. Literature. 

Nursery rhymes. 

“Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

“The Three Pigs.” 

“The Three Bears.”’ 


V. Creative Expression. 
Illustrate rhymes and stories. 
Model dishes from clay. 

Cut bowl and vase shapes 
from paper, and decorate 
with bands or borders. 

Draw “The Tools Mother 
Uses,” ““The Tools Father 
Uses.”’ 


Power and Machines 


I. Problem: What kinds of 
power and machines do we 
use today? 


II. Information. 
Points of Emphasis. 

Color: The typical hues 

identified and their names 


learned in order: red, 
yellow, green, blue, 
purple. 

Form: Imaginative draw- 
ing (free expression of 
ideas suggested by the 
imagination). 

Construction: Planning 
and making. The one- 
inch measurement. 

The meaning of vertical. 


III. Industrial Information. 
The use of machines and 
of power (foot, water, 
horse, steam, gas, elec- 
tric). 

1. In the work of the home: 
sewing machines, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, gas and electric 


lamps, irons, stoves, 
toasters, percolators, 
phonographs, player- 


pianos,: radios. 

2. In transportation. 
a. By land—wagons 
and carts, auto- 


mobiles, _ trucks, 
trolley cars, steam 
railways. 


b. By water—sailboats, 
canal barges, row- 
boats, canoes, 
steamships. 

ec. By air—airplanes 

and balloons. 

3. The dangers related to 
the use of machines; 
the necessity for caution 
in crossing the street. 
Traffic laws and regula- 
tions. 


IV. Related Information. 
1. Geography—History. 
Modern Life. 
Industry. 
Transportation and 
Travel. 
2. Literature. 
Rossetti, ‘Boats Sail on 
the River.”’ 


V. Creative Expression. 
Draw a series of pictures to 
illustrate “Transportation 
by Land.”’ 
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Draw boats: rowboats, sail- 
boats, steamships. 
Make a safety poster. 


Physical Education in Good 
Health 


(Continued from page 25) 


snappy periods of activity are in- 
jected into the program to recre- 
ate, to stimulate bodily functions 
and eliminate fatigue, to give re- 
lief from sitting position and to 
furnish an outlet for the desire 
for activity and thus lessen rest- 
lessness. 

There is no hard and fast rule 
to govern the use of these re- 
laxation or relief drills. Some 
schools get good results from 
three or four a day. Other sys- 
tems have a relief period at the 
end of every hour of academic 
work. Perhaps this plan would 
be a good one, namely, to use a 
relief period whenever needed; 
whenever fatigue and restless- 
ness are apparent. Windows 
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should be open during the relief 
period. Certain pupils should 
be assigned the duty of seeing 
that they areso. Pupils usually 
stand in the aisles. The activi- 
ties moverapidly. Do not waste 
time in needless correction. Get 
the largest amount of activity 
possible but see that it is enjoyed. 
Children should remove coats 
and sweaters. 

Since only two or three min- 
utes can be taken, new exercises 
cannot be taught. The best 
activities are those previously 
learned in the physical education 
period; they should be vigorous 
and involve the large muscles 
of trunk, shoulders, and legs. 
The better the children know 
them the quicker they do them, 
hence use familiar exercises. 
Bending and stretching activi- 
ties, especially the latter, should 
be emphasized as good posture 
builders. 

The programs suggested here 
can be supplemented by material 
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improvised by the teachers when 
they realize that any abridged 
regular physical education peri- 
ods are satisfactory. 


SUGGESTED RELAXATION PERI- 
ODS FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 
EXAMPLE 1. Children at desks 

in aisle. 

a. ‘Dwarfs’ or ‘‘As small as 

possible.” 

b. “Giants” or 

possible.”’ 

Repeat a and b six to fifteen 
times. 

The children crouch down and 
make themselves very small, 
then they stretch up as high as 
they can by standing on tiptoe and 
by reaching or stretching their 
arms as high over their heads 
as possible, meanwhile adding 
an upward glance at their hands. 

ec. Breathing deeply, at will. 
EXAMPLE 2. 

in aisle. 

a. Hands high over head and 

feet apart. Imitate wind, 


tall as 


Children at desks 


Good Handwriting 


with them. 


Primary Teacher knows 


the difficulty of teaching it, the Business Man knows the 
value of teaching it. To Primary Teachers we suggest a 
study of Dixon’s Beginners Pencils. 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. 


If you teach Primary Writing you should be acquainted 


Offer to Primary Teachers ... Write us, giving the name 
of your School District, for our free Beginners Packet 


No. 205 -J. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Comfortable 
Great Northern 


r Gu 


RAVELERS select the 

Great Northern forits won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelikeenvironment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 


moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Vaed fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Educationip 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo» rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easel 

blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBE 6!LICAT. BOOKSLATBCO, 
90-22-24 Sh, York, 
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gently bending tree side- 
ways to and fro. 

b. Running in place. 

c. Breathing deeply, at will. 


EXAMPLE 3. 

a. “Jumping Jack.” Clasp 
hands behind back at hips, 
then spread feet apart 
with a jump, landing on 
toes; at same time clap 
hands over head. Keep 
head up. Bring feet to- 
gether with a jump, land- 
ng on toes, and clap hands 
behind back. Repeat eight 
to ten times. 


4. 

a. Bouneing Rubber Ball. 
Imitate by jumping in place 
as high as possible with or 
without arm flinging. Al- 
ways land on toes. Do 
same from full knee bend. 


EXAMPLE 5. 

Imitate actions of birds or 
animals, as flying birds, hopping 
rabbits, prancing horses, ele- 
phants, ete. 


EXAMPLE 6. 
Any familiar Story Play. 


SUGGESTED RELAXATION PERI- 
ODS FOR GRADES 4 TO 8 


EXAMPLE l. 

Frequently the activities in- 
dicated as usable for grades 
1 to 3 can also be used here with 
success. 


EXAMPLE 2. 

Games, particularly those of a 
relay type, where there is run- 
ning. Games are more enjoy- 
able than formal exercises. Here 
are some good ones: 


Auto Race. 

Bend and Stretch Relay. 
Indian File Relay. 

Tag the Wall Relay. 
Bean Bag Circle Carry. 


EXAMPLE 3. 
tivities. 
Singing games and folk dances 

already learned which are suit- 


Rhythmical <Ac- 


able for schoolroom use are 
splendid for relief-period activi- 
ties. Let children hum or sing 
their own music. 

EXAMPLE 4. Mimetric Exer- 
cises. 


Activities in which children 
‘“mimie’ or imitate activities 
which they have seen in occupa- 
tions or sports. 

a. Chopping wood. 

b. Rowing a boat. 

ce. Throwing. 

d. Climbing a ladder. 

e. Jumping (land on toes). 


Developing Observation 


(Continued from page 38 


learned many things through 
their observations that had pre- 
viously escaped our notice. That 
was a great surprise and encour- 
agement to them. 

As the children grew older, we 
kept what we called an ‘‘Obser- 
vation Book.’”’ We started it in 
early spring, assigning to each 
child some particular phenome- 
non to watch; the development 
of a special plant, the return of 
the birds and their nesting; 
the trees, and the garden. All 
were expected to watch for unu- 
sual developments and at the 
close of the day they wrote 
down, or reported: and the older 
ones wrote, what had been seen 
or discovered that day. A won- 
derful enthusiasm in outdoors 
was thus aroused and _ those 
sharp young eyes saw many 
things that had previously 
escaped their attention., This 
book accomplished more in our 
family than the cultivation of 
close and accurate observation; 
it became a means of unifying 
the family, since parents and 
children co-operated in the mak- 
ing of the book. It cultivated a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, the 
older ones writing down what 
the younger ones saw but were 
unable to write out for them- 
selves. It also furnished pleas- 
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ant employment for odd mo- 
ments, thus helping to form 
the very useful habit of making 
good use of time. These obser- 
vations always included animal 
as well as vegetable life; no one 
can closely watch the habits of 
domestic animals and birds with- 
out becoming too much inter- 
ested in them to do them harm; 
thus kindness to animals was 
taught better than it could ever 
have been by strict orders on 
the subject. The facts thus 
learned in regard to plant and 
animal life, especially those per- 
taining to injurious insects, have 
proved very helpful to the chil- 
dren in their gardening. 

An Observation Book will 
serve admirably in the school- 
room; the reports, however, 
should be made and recorded 
weekly instead of daily as in the 
home, to avoid using time that 
is needed for other things. My 
first experiment with the book 
was in my primary room and it 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
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worked so successfully that I 
determined to give it a trial in 
our home. The results achieved 
here have been equally satisfac- 
tory. 

There are excellent 
books being published on sense- 
training which can be used by a 
mother as well as the teacher. 
Their chief aims are to train 
pupils to concentrate their atten- 
tion before beginning formal 
school work, arouse slow-mov:ng 
minds and brighten eyes by 
opening them wider to the possi- 
bilities and wonders about them. 
Although a child’s sensory-motor 
equipment may be perfectly nor- 
mal, there is a vast difference 
between average use of the 
senses and that developed by 
daily use. 

—NANCY SMITH KRUSEKOPF, 
Columbia, Mo. 


That Seat-Work Problem 


My greatest problem is seat- 
work and I am sure this difficulty 


Hotel Clinton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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is common with many other 
teachers. I have divided my 
second grade. into two groups; 
some children work more quickly 
than others so I found this 
division ‘necessary. I have 
about fifteen in each group. I 
make fifteen copies of seat-work, 
-ach different, and I use 9’’ x 12” 
oak-tag with an envelope pasted 
on the back to hold ‘the little 
slips. Then I number these 
and make a chart putting the 
pupils’ names down the side. 
At the top is written the day of 
the week. This chart and the 
seat-work are placed on a table. 
The children come up and get 
their work and as each one 
selects something to do he finds 
his name and puts the numberof 
his seat-work after the name. 
Each day they change. Thus 
fifteen examples of seat-work 
will last fifteen individuals three 
weeks. The children love to 
keep track of their own work in 
this way and take'pride in seeing 
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how many kinds of hand work 
they can carry on successfully. 

—LovuisE Mopiserte, 

Spirit Lake, 


wall paper, and pasting them to 
the napkins. Sometimes they 
decorate only a corner; some- 
times the entire border. Appro- 
priate designs are chosen for 
seasons and special holidays. 
Here is a chance to teach good 
taste and harmony of color. 


Ind. 


Better Luncheon Manners 


The following plan encourages 
my pupils to sit quietly and eat 


their lunch in a neat, orderly Hach child enjoys spreading one 
manner: napkin upon his desk for a table- 


I buy a quantity of plain white cloth and another on his lap 


paper napkins and allow the to protect his clothing. Boys of 
children to decorate them by a certain age may think this 


cutting pictures of flowers from ‘‘sissified’’ but you can overrule 
seed catalogs, magazines and _ this objection by explaining that 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


= 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUF E >t ! 


FER. Pw 0. Moe DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ° 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc. 

Every teacher needs it. 


“How to Apply and Secure Promo 
*free to members; 50c to.non-members. 
Write today for envoliment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 
exceptionally low price 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


it is distinctly a grown-up 
achievement to use a napkin 
properly. 
—BLANCHE CESAL, 
English Lake, Ind. 


A Ride to Animaltown 
(Continued from page 42) 

Billy Beaver said, “Get up 
there!”’ to the fox; but when he 
had gone along a little way, 
Rabbit called to him. 

‘What did you say, Rabbit?”’ 

“IT said—let me get in and try 
again !”’ 

“Whoa,” said Billy to the fox. 
He thought for a minute. Then 
he said, ‘‘All right. TI’ll let you 
try again. Get in.” 

Rabbit got in. He scrambled 
in fast, with his basket. 

After they had gone along a 
little way, past a frog puddle 
and a blue bridge, Rabbit said 
something, very low. 

Billy Beaver turned around 
andlookedathim. you’re 
saying something else,’’~he told 
him. “Muttering again. What 
did you say this time, Rabbit?”’ 

“T didn’t say anything much.”’ 

“WHAT DID YOU SAY? I 
heard you say something!” 

Rabbit sighed. ‘‘I said—hot 
sun. Hard road. ‘Tired old 
bunny feet. Glad to ride.” 

“Oh,” said Billy Beaver. 
“That’s what you said. Now 
say one thing more.”’ 

“What.” 

“T’m not going to tell you. 
Think it over;—think it over,’ 
said Billy Beaver. 

“Oh,” said Rabbit. “Allright, 
think.” 

They rode along and along; 
and after a while Rabbit said 
something, very low. 

“What did you say, Rabbit?’’ 

Clad to ride,” said Rabbit. 
“THANK YOU.” 

‘“That’s right,’ said Beaver. 
“That’s what I meant. Those 
are the words. Well, now I’llsay 
onethingmore. YOU’RE WEL- 
COME, RABBIT.” 

“Oh,” said Rabbit. 

And they rode on, Billy Beaver 
and Rabbit, to Animaltown 
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